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WHAT WE DO AT OBERLIN 


n May 23, 2016, during Commencement/Reunion Weekend, President Marvin Krislov 

delivered his annual State of the College address in Finney Chapel. In it, President 

Krislov outlined the many difficulties facing Oberlin in a time of change and division, 

presented the often-untold stories of success and achievement among our faculty and 

students, and looked ahead to an Oberlin with a strong future that draws its strength 
from its deep traditions of intellectual exploration, rigorous study, and the passionate pursuit of social 
justice. What follows is an excerpt from that speech. The full text of the speech is available online at 
oberlin.edu/SOTC2016.—Editor 


Whether times are calm or turbulent, our commitment to Oberlin’s values and to our distinctive 
form of liberal arts education has not wavered. We still believe in doing the hard, intellectual work 
required to achieve academic, musical, and artistic excellence. We still believe that diversity and 
inclusion are central to Oberlin’s excellence—and to the health of American democracy. We still 
believe that an Oberlin education is a powerful tool for making this a better, healthier, more just, and 
more sustainable world. We still believe in working to create a campus climate that supports and 
enables the highest level of achievement by every student. And we still believe in the great teaching, 
the outstanding scholarship and artistry, and the thoughtful mentoring our terrific faculty provides. 
Those values and beliefs have been carried forward by generations of faculty, students, and staff. 

We cherish and practice them because we know they transform students’ lives. The results speak for 
themselves. 

Since 1833, Oberlin’s students, faculty, and staff have made contributions to every field of 
endeavor. Their contributions have had—and continue to have—a positive effect on millions of lives 
in this country and around the world. That’s what we do at Oberlin. And we still believe that bringing 
young people here from a wide array of backgrounds helps us provide an immensely powerful 
educational experience—young people such as a first-generation college student from a coal-mining 
family in rural Appalachia; a student whose family lives on Park Avenue in Manhattan; a student 
from a single-parent family on the southside of Chicago; a student from a working-class family in 
Wellington, Ohio; or students whose families live in Beijing, Berlin, or a small town in South Africa. 

Our students come from widely varied personal and socioeconomic circumstances. At Oberlin, 
they study with our great faculty. They work hard and they pursue their passions. And their lives are 
transformed in profound and positive ways. Educating such a diverse student body is never easy. 
Nor should it be. There will be misunderstandings and resentments along the way. Try as we may to 
always treat each other with respect and civility, there are times when anger and frustration set in. 
But we also embrace our humanity. We have to find it in ourselves to overcome those feelings and to 
work together toward solutions. 

If we work together—if we listen and learn from each other—if we stay true to our core values— 
the great educational mission of Oberlin will continue changing lives for the better far into the 
future. And if all of us work together to support Oberlin, I know that future will be brilliant. 


MarvVIN KrisLov 
President, Oberlin College 


LETTERS, SUMMER 2016 


The Nation 
Builder 


WHAT'S GOING ON? 

really loved Jeff Hagan’s response to 

“What's Going On At Oberlin? (Spring 
2016). He articulated much of what I’ve 
been thinking about these issues. I’ve also 
been reminded of a lot of what Professor 
Al McQueen and Dean George Langler said 
about being at Oberlin in the 1960s and 
1970s—about social movements being 
influenced simultaneously by the outside and 
the inside. So many of the challenges made 
to “traditional” modes of higher education 
are similar to those that brought about creation 
of the Experimental College in 1968. 

As a historian, I am fascinated by reemerging 
nodes and frustrations and by the subtle 
differences between time periods (communica- 
tion methods, goals, communities). I still 
owe Oberlin a formal written piece on my 
ExCo research, but I think these past few 
months give me additional material to think 
seriously about. 


ADINA JOCELYN LANGER 06 
Kennesaw, Ga. 


SAD. BUT FUNNY 

merica in this century is facing an 

ecological crisis and has a political and 
economic system that no longer works for 
anyone but the wealthy. The newspapers report 
that in the face of these realities, Oberlin 
students are protesting “cissexist heteropatriarchy,” 
whatever that is, and “cultural appropriation” 
as evidenced by wrongly prepared General 
Tso’s chicken in the dining halls. 

Today's pampered student protestors are 

beyond satire. They and their bizarre priorities 


would be sad if they weren't so funny. 


MICHAEL COMISKEY 79 


Lemont Furnace, Pa. 
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READING HABIT 


if consider myself fortunate to have taken a 
course with Professor Sheldon Wolin 
(Losses, Spring 2016) during his relatively brief 
time teaching political science at Oberlin. 

He was an inspiring teacher and one of my 
favorite professors. In addition to the usual 
demanding assignments, we were required to 
read the Review of the Week section in the 
Sunday New York Times. For me, this requirement 
turned into a habit and, except for a couple 
stints living abroad, I have continued the 
weekly ritual to this day. 


LAWRENCE B. SIDDALL 52 
Amherst, Mass. 


ONCE A CO-OPER 


I ) ve noticed that whenever I eat out (whether 
at a restaurant or someone’s home), I have 
a habit of stacking my plate, bowl, and silver- 
ware, much as I did in the co-ops. 
I wonder whether anyone else has experienced 
this phenomenon. 


Eva SCHLESINGER 787 
Berkeley, Calif. 


NE PAS OUBLIER 


just learned that Josette Ash (as I knew her) 

died January 5, 2015. She was an instructor 
in French and maitresse de la maison fran¢aise 
from 1977 through 1982, according to her 
obituary. When I arrived at Oberlin in the fall 
of 1976, wanting to learn about everything, I 
signed up for French 101 and found myself 
having a very hard time. Somehow, I got the 
idea that actually speaking and hearing French 
(outside of class) would help. I screwed up my 
courage (it took a lot; not only was I asking 
for something out of the ordinary, I wanted to 
do it in French!) and asked to take my dinners 
with people from French House, where the 
conversation was (more or less) exclusively in 
French. My French, and grades, improved 
considerably. I went on and took more French 
courses, including an individual project with 
Josette reading French author Antoine 
Saint-Exupéry. Up through graduation, I ate 
dinner in French. Sitting for hours after dinner 
listening to Josette’s endless supply of wonder- 
ful stories, told in a careful precise French that 


| could understand most of, with her seemingly 


Obereactions 


infinite patience for questions, repeating, and 
explaining, is among my fondest memories 
of Oberlin. Also wonderful were the annual 
French dinners. Then there was Josette’s 
winter-term project in family-style French 
cooking that gave me several recipes I still use. 
I’m sure there are many more people from 
that time with happy memories of her. 


PAUL ROBINSON 780 
Potlatch, Idaho 


THE GREAT REAWAKENING 


udos to Barbara Speer 61 (Obereactions, 

Spring 2016). She expresses with 
chutzpah the historic spirit and essence of 
Oberlin, ironically in the same issue where a 
lame if not sophomoric report by President 
Krislov obliges to “transform the college, 
conservatory, and community in the next five 
years.” If only he and the Strategic Planning 
Committee understood Oberlin as Speer does, 
from the inside out, not the opposite, Oberlin’s 
future would not so much hinge on transform- 
ing, but on reawakening what is OBERLIN! 


MICHAEL H. LusBas ’69 
Rochester, N.Y. 


PUNCH LINES 


I was sorry to hear of Professor Nate 

Greenberg’s passing. Not only was he an 
excellent teacher—for all the reasons detailed in 
Professor Helm’s account —but he was friendly 
and approachable outside the classroom as well. 
He was always willing to listen, always encourag- 
ing. And yes, he was a pioneer in the use of 
computers in the study of classics. I know this 
firsthand, because in the summer of 1966, as 
part of a study of scansion in Latin poetry, 

he hired me to type the entire text of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses onto IBM punch cards, one 
line per card. It kept me busy for weeks! 

A remarkable and memorable teacher, he 


will be missed. 


CAROLYN SMITH 765 
Putnam Valley, N.Y. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes comments from 
readers. Please address your letters to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, 247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 44074 
1089; or e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, Letters may be 
edited for clarity and space, Additional letters may appear 


on OAM's website at www.oberlin.edu/oam 


Around 


A new book by Steven 
Lubet, a leading 
authority on African 
American resistance 
to slavery who has 
written about John 
Brown’s insurrection 
at Harper’s Ferry, 
places fresh focus on 
one of the five often- 
overlooked black 
men who took part 

in that raid: Oberlin 
student John Anthony 
Copeland Jr. 

Lubet’s The “Colored 
Hero” of Harper’s 
Ferry: John Anthony 
Copeland and the War 
Against Slavery, from 
Cambridge University 
Press, explores 
Copeland’s life leading 
up to Harper’s Ferry, 
including his parents’ 
history as slaves, 
the family’s life in 
Oberlin, and Copeland’s 
involvement with the 
Oberlin-Wellington 
Slave rescue. At times 
humorous, heartbreak- 
ing, and inspiring, 

The “Colored Hero” 
paints a picture of a 
country on the precipice 
of change and a town 
that helped push it 

over the edge. _««: 


CHEYDLEUR’15 


Five Get 
Tenure 


OBERLIN’S BOARD O} 

Trustees approved recommen- 
dations to reappoint with 
continuous tenure five assistant 
professors and promote them to 
the rank of associate professor. 
" is a director, 
actor, writer, Capoeirista, 

and teacher recognized for his 


ability to integrate African 


Tappan Square 


Diasporic cultural traditions 


within classical and contempo- 
rary theater. He received his BA 
in black studies at Oberlin and 
his MFA in directing at the 
University of Washington. 

He holds joint appointments in 
the departments of Africana 
studies and theater and teaches 
courses in acting and directing. 
* joined the 
conservatory’s voice faculty in 
2010. He is a graduate of 
Carnegie Mellon University and 


Binghamton University and 


taught previously at Bingham- 
ton, Cornell University, 
Hamilton College, Colgate 
University, and Syracuse 
University. Also an active singer, 
LeFebvre has wide-ranging 
experience, from the operatic 
stage to the concert hall. 

. teaches 
Renaissance and Baroque art 
history. Her research tackles 
the relationship between theory 
and artistic practice, especially 
the meaning of materials 


and techniques. Her book on 


- 15th-century Florentine 
t Andrea del Verrocchio 


her of Leonardo da Vinci), 


blished by Cambridge 
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RAISING HELL Members of the 


Class of 1991, celebrating their 25th 
reunion, get down while they can still get 
back up as DJ Michael Tritter ‘91 (left) 
spins mad beats (with lighting specialist 


and African Studies at the 
University of London in 2005. 
His research interests include 
political economic development 
in Africa, IMF- and World 
3ank-inspired neoliberal 
economic reforms in Africa, 
and state-business relations 

n Africa. 


* received her BA 


rom Duke University and her 
MA and PhD from Columbia 
niversity in 2007. She began 


eaching at Oberlin in 2009 and 


regularly offers a survey of 


Gene Gutenberg '91) at the ‘Sco. 


medieval and early modern 
European history as well as 
upper-level courses on 

urban history, property and 

pé yssession, gender, SC ience, 
and the Crusades. Her research 
concerns relations between 
cities, states, and other groups 
with particular attention to 
the southern Low Countries 


and France 


Alice Shockey ’16 
was one of six finalists for 
Excellence in the Visual Arts 
(EVA) Awards by the 
Association of Independent 
Colleges and Universities of 
Ohio. EVA awards honor 
outstanding senior student 
artists from independent 
colleges throughout the 
state. At least one Oberlin 
student has been selected for 
the EVA award as a finalist 
since its inception in 2008. 

“T use reproducible media as 
well as threads, twine, rope, 
paper, and wood to recreate 
urban spaces as prints 
and as installations,’ says 
Shockey in her artist’s 
statement. “The material 
I use acts as an intermediate 
between two-dimensional 
planes. The threads, twine, 
and ropes are to be drawn 
from their two-dimensional 
planes, to activate three- 
dimensional spaces.” 


Around Tappan Square 


AGAINST THE CURRENT 
Grammy Award-winning 
singer Rhiannon Giddens ‘00 
(center) performing in 
Finney Chapel as part of 

the February 2016 
Convocation "Swimming in 
Dark Waters: Other Voices of 
the American Experience." 


Of Note: 


Andrew Pau, an assistant 
professor of music theory 

at the conservatory since 2011, 
is now a six-time Jeopardy 
winner. Pau won $170,202 
when he appeared on the 
quiz program in the spring 
and was among the top 
contenders to return for the 
Tournament of Champions. 

As of this writing, he was first 
on the leaderboard. 


Green Energy Ohio presented 
Emeritus Paul Sears Distin- 
guished Professor of 
Environmental Studies and 
Politics David Orr with a lifetime 
achievement award in April 
recognizing his contributions to 
promoting green energy policy. 


Alexia Hudson-Ward has 

been named the Azariah Smith 
Root Director of Libraries, 
responsible for Oberlin’s four 
libraries, special exhibits, 
collectiondevelopment, 
technology integration, and 
space planning and utilization. 


Oberlin students Ifunanya 
Ezimora ‘18 and Kaylee 

Elliott 18 were recognized by 
the city council of Mobile, 
Alabama, for community 
service they performed during 
winter term in Africatown, a 
historic district originally 
settled by West Africans after 
the Civil War. The duo, both 
sophomores at the time, 
conducted health studies 
throughout Africatown and 
received laboratory training 
from University of South 
Alabama doctors. 


After 12 years of service to 
Oberlin, Eric Estes left his 
position as vice president and 
dean of students to assume 

the role of vice president for 
campus life and student services 
at Brown University. Meredith 
Raimondo, who served as 
special assistant to the president 
for equity, inclusion, and diversity 
and Title IX coordinator, was 
appointed interim vice president 
and dean of students on July 1. 
Raimondo joined the Oberlin 
community in 2003 as a 
professor in the newly formed 
Comparative American Studies 
Program. 


MRC XX 

Oberlin’s Multicultural Resource 
Center turned 20 during the 
2015-16 academic year. The center 
was created upon the recommen- 
dation of a college-wide task force 
charged with finding ways Oberlin 
could better address the needs of 
students from marginalized 
backgrounds. For more on the 


ry, see oberlin.edu/oam. 
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PROFESSOR 
PROMOTIONS 


Eight associate professors 
were recently promoted to the 
rank of professor: Salvatore 
Champagne ‘85, professor of 
singing and director of the 
division of vocal studies; 
Angela Cheng, professor of 
piano; Alvin Chow, Ruth 
Strickland Gardner Professor of 
Piano and chair of the piano 
department; Richard Hawkins, 
Fenelon B. Rice Professor of 
Clarinet; Geoffrey Pingree, 
Professor of Cinema Studies 
and English and co-director of 
the Apollo Outreach Initiative 
and the Apollo Center of Media 
Education and Production; 

Eve Sandberg, professor and 
chair of politics; Haewon Song, 
professor of piano; and 

Sylvia Watanabe, professor of 
creative writing. 


HONORS BY DEGREE 
Commencement/Reunion 
Weekend took place May 20-23, 
with Commencement exercises 
on Monday, May 23 on Tappan 
Square. Jessye Norman, hailed 
as one of the world’s greatest 
opera and concert singers, 

gave the Commencement 
address. Norman, who made her 
debut at age 23, has starred in 
leading opera houses, concert 
halls, and music festivals 
throughout the world. She has 
forged a prolific recording career 
with more than 40 albums and 
five Grammy Awards to her 
credit. Norman received an 
honorary Doctor of Music degree. 
The college also presented 
honorary degrees and service 
awards to Alison Bechdel ‘81, 
Doctor of Humanities; Rev. 
Frank Chikane, Doctor of 
Humanities; Robert Lemle ‘75, 
Doctor of Humanities; Robert 
Singer ‘66, Doctor of Science; 
Karen Florini ‘79, Alumni 

Medal; and Don ‘47 and Mary 
Louise VanDyke ‘47, Distinguished 


Service Award 


FILM 
Toni Morrison’s 
Foreigner Film 


OBERLIN COLLEGE WAS 
awarded a grant of 
$250,000 from the 
Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation and a grant 
of $100,000 through 
the Ford Foundation’s 
JustFilms initiative to 
complete production 
and post-production of 


The Foreigner’s Home, a 


feature-length 
documentary film on the intellectual and artistic vision of Nobel 
Laureate Toni Morrison. Produced and directed by Oberlin cinema 
studies faculty Geoff Pingree and Rian Brown, the film explores the ideas 
and vision Toni Morrison articulated 


and the public conversation she 
began—in the exhibition she guest-curated at the Louvre in 2006. 

Pingree and Brown began work on The Foreigner’s Home more than 
two years ago. The additional funding will allow them to record the 
author in her home discussing questions of “foreignness” evident in the 
forced migration of unprecedented numbers of political refugees in the 
Americas, in Europe, and in the Middle East, with other artists. 

The project has Morrison’s full support and includes exclusive use of 
unreleased video recordings of her 2006 residency in Paris shot by her 
son, Ford, who initiated and consulted on the project, which is now being 
executive produced by filmmaker Jonathan Demme. 

To address these timely questions, and to highlight art’s crucial role in 
comprehending the human problems that surround such questions, the 
film will include extensive archival still and motion pictures depicting 
American and international topics and events basic to Morrison’s vision— 
from slavery to the Blues, from the Great Migration to the racial violence 
in Ferguson, and from the troubled border relations between the U.S. and 
Mexico to the current migration crisis in the Middle East and Europe. 

At the Louvre 10 years ago, Morrison posed a series of candid and 
timely questions (Who is the foreigner? Where is home? Who decides?) 
about the ongoing divisions—national, cultural, religious, ethnic—that 
feed so much contemporary conflict in the United States and around the 
world. “It may be that the most defining characteristic of our times,’ she 
noted, “is that...walls and weapons feature as prominently now as they 
once did, in Medieval times.” In response to the despair of the growing 
number of displaced and unwanted people, Morrison pointed to the 
artist as a figure with unique powers and responsibilities in the ongoing 
human struggle to break down barriers and find liberation, identity, and 
community: “Art invites us to take the journey...from data to informa- 
tion to knowledge to wisdom. Artists make language, images, sounds to 
bear witness, to shape beauty and to comprehend.” 

Throughout production of The Foreigner's Home, the filmmakers will 
be assisted by Oberlin students and alumni, as well as conservatory 
students and faculty. The film will include materials from the college's 
archives and special collections and from the extensive holdings of the 

N 


conservatory’s James and Susan Neumann Jazz Collection 


For more information on this film project, visit oberlin.edu/oam. 
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Killer 5B 

WOBC’s student 
concert series, 

Live from 

Studio B, provides 
experience— 

and a microphone— 
to those 

who want it. 


BY ALICIA SMITH-TRAN ‘10 


“WOULD YOU RATHER HAVE TEETH THE SIZE 
of rice? Like rice grains? Or egg rolls for feet?” 
That’s the question second-year Oberlin student 
Becca Winer poses to the members of Palberta, a 
touring three-piece feminist rock band. 

The musicians, tucked into a third-floor 
corner of Wilder Hall, contemplate the question 
out loud. “Wait, would it be lots of tiny teeth?” 
Ani Belle Ivry-Block asks. 

“Tt would be as many teeth as you have, just 
lots of space between them,” says Winer, as other 
band members weigh in. 

“Egg rolls for feet, definitely,’ concludes 
Ivry-Block, and her two bandmates concur. 

“Flossing,” she says of the other option, “would 
be a nightmare.” 

This is Live from Studio B,a WOBC musical 
performance program with ambitions for 
something even more. Here, performers from 
across campus and around the country can 
perform live on the radio and walk away with 
recorded mixed tracks and an edited video for 
their portfolios, free-of-charge. The files are 
posted on Bandcamp, which allows the 
musicians to share their music for download. 

Though similar to NPR’s Tiny Desk concerts, 
Live from Studio B showcases lesser-known and 
unknown acts—providing a megaphone to 
otherwise unheard voices. Interviews with the 
performers are sprinkled in. But the show has 
an additional purpose: to serve as a training 
ground for student audio and video techs, 
particularly young women, who are dramati- 
cally underrepresented in these fields. 

The hour-long show typically broadcasts live 
on the airwaves each Sunday at 2 p.m. and is 
later mixed, remastered, and edited by student 


sound engineers and video producers. 


Recent Live guests have include Surfer Rex, a 
community surf rock band; Oberlin visiting 
assistant professor Joo Won Park, who teaches 
electroacoustic music and music technology 
courses in the conservatory; and the college’s 
slam poetry club, OSLAM. 

Touring bands stop by when they have a 
scheduled concert on or near campus. This year’s 
bands included the up-and-coming Girlpool, a 
folk punk band based in Los Angeles; a solo 
electronic pop artist from Philadelphia who 
records under the name Shakai Mondai; and 
Palberta, who were in the midst of a 10-day tour 
when they stopped for a house show and a 
session at the station. 

Winer, the program's executive producer, has 
a way of getting musicians to speak comfortably 
on the air about serious, fun, and quirky topics 
ranging from musical inspirations and college 
experiences to favorite ice cream flavors and 
would-you-rather scenarios. Her current inquiry 
falls into her “food and body parts” line of 
questions. 

As a space, Studio B is quaint and unassum- 
ing—about the size of an open-double dorm 


room. Staff members—and sometimes audio 


equipment—-sit in colorful plastic chairs. The 
space doubles as a classical music vault for 
WOBC, its shelves overflowing with albums that 
serve as sound absorbent walls. 

Charles Glanders ’14, who launched the 
program in 2013, says, “I guess a lot of the idea 
came from my experience working with concert 
sound and seeing the need for decent recordings 
that promote college and community bands. 
There is a wealth of resources at Oberlin for 
students to get involved in music, but WOBC is 
one of the most accessible ways to integrate the 
greater community in the scene. I hoped that 
Live from Studio B could give everyone an 
opportunity to get good recordings and videos 
out into the world.” 

Glanders now works in Chicago, and Winer 
has eagerly taken the reins, working primarily 
with four other students. Her parents met while 
working for a Chicago radio station, and she is 
no stranger to the medium. The student-run 
radio station she led at New Trier High School 
became her refuge (the movie Mean Girls was 
based on her school. Literally). 

“It was not a fun place, but I found the radio 
station, and that saved everything,” Winer says. 
“It really became who I was. It became the | 
happiest thing about being in high school.” When 
Winer visited Oberlin and WOBC as a prospec- 


tive student, she knew it was the place for her. 


“WOBC is my community,” she says. “There 


is something beautiful about people who are 
passionate about something coming to the 
studio—so passionate that they want to talk on 
the air about it. It is the best group of people to 
hang out with. 

“IT was a very shy and insecure person,” she 
adds, “I still am in a lot of ways—but something 
about having a radio show reminds you that 
you have a voice, and it matters, and is some- 
thing that can be shared with your community.” 


Winer has an important goal—to make 


Studio Ba physical and airwave space for diverse 
voices within the student body and community. 
“T've been trying to do more programming 

with marginalized voices. There is so much 
important stuff to talk about,” she says. “I’m not 
only picking an artist who will sound good on 
the air but who also has a voice that deserves to 


be heard and has interesting stuff to say.” 


Just as strong is Winer’s desire to diversify 
the people behind the scenes—particularly 
those who do the audio mixing. 

‘This is a historically male-dominated space. 
I’ve been trying to combat that,” she says. “It is 
a very complicated technology, but the way to 


get good is with hands-on experience.” 


ONE OF WINER’'S MOST MEMORABLE ON-AIR 
hows was by Quartet M, a group of Oberlin 
tudents. “Our music is an experiment and a 

ite to existing styles of music: traditional 
ntiments both culturally and sonically of 


different cultures and traditions, says 


1d exciting 
f Muscat, Oman, Wagar plays the 
ti tringed instrument with a short 


he des ribes it 


d a pear-shape d hody 


abic music, jazz, and fusion that explores the 


nd-vear conservatory student Amal Wagar. 


as an 11-string Arabic lute. She came to 


Oberlin to learn Western-style music, especially 
jazz, and hopes to become one of very few 
women to play the instrument professionally. 
For young artists such as Waqar, Live from 
Studio B is a rare opportunity to perform live 
on the radio. But the show is equally beneficial 
for the students who work there. Audio 
producers Jamie Finucane, a third-year computer 
science and English major, and Joe Misterovich, a 
second-year TIMARA student, operate the 


controls of what looks like an airplane cockpit. 


They rotate post-show editing duties to gain 


experience in different roles. 

“Most of the fun is the experimentation of it,’ 
Finucane says. “I don’t necessarily want to do 
this for a living, but it is fun to do with friends.” 

Adira Baum and Harley Foos, both 
third-year students, serve as the show's video 


producers, operating two video cameras and 


working in tandem to get a mix of in-your-face 
shots and wide-angle panoramas. 

All of the students on staff emphasize the 
integral role the show has played not only in 
their campus social life, but also in their 
professional development. 

“The fact that we have filmed, edited, and 
produced this is invaluable,” Baum says. She 
hopes to continue working in film aftet 
graduation, possibly in art education. Foos’ 
dream is to write for television. 

Baum adds: “If I could do a Studio B type 
thing for my life—for my job—I’d be happy.” m 
ALICIA SMITH-TRAN, A WRITER LIVING IN CLEVELAND 
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The Pincombes 
found a way 

to get close and 
spend more 
time together. 
Very close, and | 
a lot of time. 


BY JUDY FINN HARRIS ’84 


ee ceneiebeetineieeel son acl iee 


OBERLIN ALUMNI STEUART AND MICHELLE 
Pincombe are used to unexpected reactions from 
patrons at their concerts. After a solo cello per- 
formance at a brewery in Springfield, Missouri, 
recently, Steuart was approached by a beaming 
man in blue jean suspenders. “If you asked me a 
week ago if I'd be here at a classical music concert, 
I'd have said, hell no!” the man said. “But ’m 
here—you sold me on this stuff! I loved it!” 

Another patron thanked the pair for getting 
her husband to his first classical music concert, 
confiding that he came because there was beer. 

“Bach and Beer” is one of the programs of 
Steuart and Michelle’s yearlong adventure, 
aptly titled Music in Familiar Spaces. The 
12-month, coast-to-coast tour is designed to 
remove barriers between audience and 
musician by inhabiting intimate and uncon- 
ventional venues. 

“As my career was getting bigger and bigger, 
there wasn’t enough interaction with the 


people I was playing for,” Steuart ’09 says. “] 


wanted to really connect with people.” 

He also wanted to connect with his wife, 
Michelle ’09. Based in the Netherlands since 
2011, Steuart was touring Europe as an 
increasingly in-demand cello soloist and 
chamber musician, while Michelle worked long 
hours as a communications and outreach 
manager for an international court in The 
Hague. They needed a change, as much for 
their relationship as for their art. And they 
were tired of being physically apart. 

Their solution: to spend a year traveling the 


U.S. and breaking musical boundaries—all in 


136 square feet of living space. They abandoned 
their careers in the Netherlands, returned to 
the U.S. with their chocolate lab, Lucy, refur- 
bished the 19-foot 1959 Fan trailer (inspired by 
the tiny house movement) that they bought 
sight-unseen off Craigslist, and hit the road last 
October. Michelle, as general manager of Music 
in Familiar Spaces, handles everything from 


marketing to finding parking places to singing 


in some of the programs. Steuart is the 


central performer—and fixes leaks in the 


trailer’s roof. 

“It took a couple of months” to hit their 
stride, Michelle says. “But from December 
on, the concerts have been full.” 

The pair met at Oberlin. Steuart was in 
search of a practice room at the Con when he 
heard Michelle singing. Drawn by her voice, 
he barged into her practice room and 
introduced himself. They married in 2009, 
the same year Michelle graduated with a 
degree in voice performance and Steuart with 
an undergraduate degree in modern cello. 
The following year, he earned a master’s 
degree at Oberlin in viola da gamba and 
baroque cello. 

The Music in Familiar Spaces repertoire 
consists of four solo and five collaborative 
programs. Steuart and Michelle both say their 
favorite concert is Put My Tears in Thy Bottle, 
which they describe as an “uncomfortable” 
and moving piece about human trafficking. 

On a spring Sunday evening in Somerville, 
Massachusetts, a long line snaked out the 
door of Aeronaut Brewery. The Pincombes 
don’t use paid advertising, instead relying on 
word of mouth, social media, and effusive 


BOOK 


The Line at Rest 


press coverage. Their gigs are always name- 
your-own-ticket-price affairs. On this night, 
the brewery quickly reached capacity, leaving 
about 80 people still in line. Steuart offered to 
repeat parts of the performance for those who 
couldn't initially get in. 

Bach and Beer, one of their most popular 
programs, consists of Bach cello suites paired 
with specific brews. The music is interspersed 
with Steuart’s historical analysis, as well as by 
commentary from the brewer. Other programs 
have included the Bach Reader, which combines 
the composer’s music with letters and stories 
about him, and Wondrous Love, which features 
adaptations of spirituals and music from the 
early shape-note tradition in America. 

At the Aeronaut, the bustling, noisy crowd 
quieted the moment Michelle stood to 
introduce Steuart. Surrounded by people and 
beer tanks, the emotive cellist was in his 
element. The audience remained silent and 
engaged during each piece; the only sound 
other than the cello was the slight gurgling of 
beer flowing through the pipes. 

The Music in Familiar Spaces program 
will wrap its yearlong tour in October. 


For more information: www.musicinfamiliar 
spaces.com 


In the past few years, adult coloring books have become a thriving 
business, inspiring a plethora of think pieces theorizing and wondering 
about the sudden interest in the childhood pastime. Lora DiFranco ‘08, 
founder of Free Period Press and creator of five adult coloring books, 
attributes the boom to people's desire to slow down. “I really think 
people are so overwhelmed with technology that they're looking for a 
way to unplug and take a break from staring at screens. | also think 
there is so much visual inspiration all around us that it’s igniting our 
creativity. Even folks who haven't necessarily thought of themselves as 
‘creative’ are looking for an outlet,” she says. 

DiFranco says that Free Period Press started as an easy way to 
unwind and feel creative with friends after work. It began as a craft 
night, which was quickly abandoned when the group realized none of 


them were particularly crafty. Instead, DiFranco recalled how much she loved to color as a child, and the 
idea grew from there. She gathered a few artists to create Free Period: A Patternful Coloring Book, and 
its success led to four more installments, each with a different artist. 

Free Period Press’ most recent creation is You Got This: A Mantra Coloring Book. DiFranco says she 
chose the motivational theme hoping that the book could help people take a moment to slow down, 
reflect, and focus. She and a friend chose the motivational phrases to include, and DiFranco contacted 


two Cleveland-based lettering artists, Katie Daugherty and S 


arah Pierce, to design the book. After a 


successful Kickstarter campaign to cover printing costs, the book was released and earned a shoutout 
frorn Buzzfeed on its list of “22 Coloring Books That Will Calm You The Heck Down. 


For those skeptical about revisiting coloring as an adult, DiFranco is encouraging. 
y're really not into it, but it's a super easy way to feel relaxed, 


mandate that someone try coloring if the 


creative, and accomplished in a short period of time. Just don’t worry too much about s 


the lines.” —Kasey Cheydleur 15 
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"I'd never 


taying inside 


SPEECH EXCERPT 


‘Supreme Court decisions 


like Buckley v. Valeo 
and Citizens United have 
obliterated longstanding, 
bipartisan constraints 
on special interest 
donations. In the first 
campaign cycle after 
Citizens United, 100 
individuals contributed 
$339 million—anony- 
mously. The hundreds of 
millions—even billions— 
of dollars spent to 
influence our elections 
is simply incompatible 
with any notion of 
accountable, transparent 
democratic governance 
and represents, in my 
view, the greatest barrier 
to restoring a rational 
political discussion. 
Similarly, the idea 
of a neutral press 
presenting unbiased 
news coverage is largely 
an anachronism. Thanks 
to technology and the 
altered framework of 
the communications 
industry, it is faster, 
cheaper, and easier to 
circulate opinion mas- 
querading as fact than at 
any time in history.” 


From remarks presented by John Lawrence ‘70, 
former chief of staff for Speaker of the House 
Nancy Pelosi, at his reunion cluster class dinner 
May 21, 2016, at | Yberlin. For the full transcript 


of his speech, visit oberlin.edu/oan 


POEM 
CaS 


_ Bison 


By Anne Marie 
Macari 77 


To become the rock, and then 
| the bison of the rock, hunched where 


| the stone hunches, there to cure myself, 


unhook the human worm. To live 


where the primordial river rushed, 
| old dry bed, old eyes in the dark. 


Mouth of stone, open for me. 


| Painter, swipe the charcoal torch 


against my brain. 


FROM RED DEER, MACARI’S FOURTH BOOK 
OF POETRY. MACARI, WHO TEACHES IN 
DREW UNIVERSITY'S MFA PROGRAM IN 


| CREATIVE WRITING, WON THE APR/ 


HONICKMAN FIRST BOOK PRIZE FOR IVORY 
CRADLE. COPYRIGHT 2015 BY PERSEA BOOKS, 
NLY., AND REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION 


POEM 
hes 


Aftermath 
By Andrew Gent ’77 


Literally, the calculation 


| of damage done 
| Tree through window. 
| Street sign, twisted 


out of the ground 

and hurled a hundred 
and twenty feet 

into a green Honda Civic. 
Water, where water 
was never meant to be 

The calculus of disaster 

The arithmetic 

of every day 
FROM THE BOOK [EXPLICIT LYRICS], 
COPYRIGHT 2016 BY THE UNIVERSITY OF 

ARKANSAS PRESS AND REPRINTED WITH 
PERMISSION, WWW.UAPRESS.COM 

GENT, WHO LIVES IN NASHUA, N.H., WON THI 
016 MILLER WILLIAMS POETRY PRIZE 


Summer 
Reading 


Summer reading doesn't have to be fluffy. For 
some people, summer vacations are simply a 
chance to catch up on books they've wanted 

to read but haven't found the time (sure, 
Middlemarch, we ll get to you. Eventually). But 
it just so happens that the last few months have 
seen a summer storm of buzz-generating, 
Oberlin-alumni-authored books, suitable for the 
beach, the front porch, the shade of a tree, the M 
train, or stashed in the drawer of your desk, if 
youre stuck at work. Well-known, best-selling 
authors like Alan Furst 62, James McBride ’79, 


Tracy Chevalier ’84, and Emma Straub 02 have 


issued their latest, while relative newcomers like 
Bill Beverly ’87 and Rumaan Alam ’99 are 
making their fiction debuts. And if your summer 
is feeling a little too frivolous or joyful, not to 
worry: on the list we’ve included nonfiction that 
covers, among other things, floods, contagious 
diseases, and cyberwar. Happy summer! 
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43 Monsters 


| MANIC D PRESS 


(RUN BY JENNIFER JOSEPH ‘82) 


In 43 Monsters, Emmy-nominated 
filmmaker Bradford creates a 
whimsical encyclopedia telling the 
tales of 43 unique monsters, each 
originally drawn by abstract artist 
Chuck Webster ‘92 when he was a 
child. Readers can learn about 
fearsome Zinggo, known for knocking 
over building blocks, and Aringoe, 
who is too clumsy to hold anything, 
but breathes fire. The end of the 
book includes space to add your own 
monsters to the collection. 

—KASEY CHEYDLEUR ‘15 


A Hero of France 
Alan Furst ’¢ 


RANDOM HOUSE 


Furst is a powerhouse novelist 
whose prolific output earns high 
praise and sales. His base of devoted 
followers will likely grow with his 
latest thriller, his 14th. Set in 1941, 
the book, a Publisher's Weekly 

Pick of the Week, follows a leader of 
a French resistance cell, Mathieu, and 
the rest of its members as they 
evade Nazi occupiers and nib-nosed 
neighbors who are collaborating with 


| the Nazis. Washington Post reviewer 


Richard Lipez called A Hero of France 


“emotionally gripping and hugely 


satisfying.”—JEFF HAGAN ‘86 


The Lost Time Accidents 


FARRAR, STRAUS AND GIROUX 


Wray’s complex time-traveling tale 
careens through early 20th-century 
Vienna, the literary voice of Joan 
Didion, and several gnarled branches 
of a family tree without ever leaving 
the apartment of the main character's 
dead aunts at 109th and Fifth in 


| New York. “With effortless erudition, 
| he captures the swirl of ideas and 


ideology, the palpable charge in the 
air, and amid all the excitement, 


| already the incipient tones of 
| something darker, a low- frequency 
| vibration underneath it all, the dread 


| of what the coming years will bring— 


for Vienna, for Austria, for Europe,” 


| writes Charles Yu in the New York 


Times Book Review.—JH 


ONE QUESTION FOR 
ae 


Bill Beverly 87, author of Dodgers 


Dodgers, the debut novel by Bill Beverly, has 
a young protagonist struggling to grasp the 
world around him. But this is no Holden 
Caulfield, dressed in privilege but still lost in 
America. Beverly’s main character, East, is 
world-weary even though his worldview 
never went outside the Boxes, the housing 
units of his Los Angeles neighborhood. When he finally does leave, for a 
road trip of sorts, his survival depends on his becoming nearly invisible— 
a difficult strategy for a black teenager traveling through the Midwest. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine: Youre a middle-aged white man, while 
your book, Dodgers, a crime novel, is about black teenagers. Did you have 
any trepidation about delving into a world that seems very different from 
your own? 

Bill Beverly: | began writing Dodgers without any trepidation. But soon 
enough there came a cold night when I woke up and went, hey, man, what 
are you doing? 

There are plenty of what-not-to-dos. Between inauthenticity, appropria- 
tion, the white gaze, the underrepresentation of people of color in publish- 
ing and in writing programs, plenty of arguments say you shouldn't touch 
this—I mean, not go on writing a story about a black kid, a group of black 
kids, when youre a white writer. Even when you believe your intentions 
are good. Everyone thinks their intentions are good. Everyone wants to be 
the Joseph Conrad who’s told he’s written a scathing critique of colonialism. 
No one wants to be the Joseph Conrad whom Chinua Achebe takes down 
as utterly unconcerned with imagining or developing African characters. 
And I believe Achebe is right. 

But I’m also suspicious of where that caution might lead—a sort of 
territorialism about whom to write—a literary segregation. The best 
writers, like James Baldwin, transcend it. 

A feat of imagination is involved in every character. Even if I were to 
write my wife or my brother, there’s a gap. You can only leap the gap 
and trust you'll land: you fail or you succeed. It’s worth trying. So much 
of fiction’s pleasure—and utility—comes in that leap, from seeing through 


Janie Starks or Olive Kitteridge or Humbert or Grendel. That is what we 
try to make happen when we write. 


DODGERS, BY BILL BEVERLY ’87, CROWN 


Pandemic, by Sonia Shah ’90 


Cholera kills people fast. There’s no drawn- 
out sequence of progressive debility. The 
newly infected person feels fine at first. Then 
half a day passes, and cholera has drained his 
or her body of its fluids, leaving a withered 
blue corpse. 

That's why, even after being infected, you 
could, say, eat a eet breakfast at your hotel, of sunny-side-up eggs and 
tepid juice. You could drive over dusty, potholed roads to the airport. You'd 
feel perfectly well enough to withstand the long queues there. Even as the 
killer silently brewed in your gut, you’d push your bags through security, 
perhaps even pick up a croissant at the coffee shop and enjoy a brief respite 
in a cool molded-plastic chair at the gate before a crackly PA announced 
the boarding of your flight. 

It would only be after you'd shuffled down the plane’s aisles and found 
your lightly tattered upholstered seat that the stranger within would make 
itself known, in a deadly, explosive onslaught of excretion, and your trip 
overseas would be suddenly and cruelly curtailed. Without the benefit of 
modern medicine rapidly administered, youd be faced with a fifty—fifty 
chance of survival. 

Such was the fate of a passenger ahead of me in line for Spirit Air Flight 
952, from Port-au-Prince, Haiti, to Fort Lauderdale, Florida, in the summer 
of 2013. At the moment that cholera overcame the man, the rest of us were 
crammed inside a sweltering hall between the gate and the airplane, pre- 
paring to board. We waited there while the plane underwent an emergency 
disinfection. The airline didn’t tell us what had caused the sudden hour- 
long delay. When an airline worker sprinted out of the plane through the 
hall to gather more supplies, impatient passengers bombarded him with a 
chorus of questions. He yelled out over his shoulder, by way of explanation, 
“A man shit himself.” In Haiti, in the midst of a devastating cholera epi- 
demic, there was little doubt as to what had happened. 

If the stricken man had been infected an hour or two later, and sickened 
after we'd all taken our seats, with our arms jostling next to his on narrow 
strips of shared armrests, our knees grazing his, our hands brushing the 
overhead bins he’d touched, the pathogen might have been able to roost 
inside our bodies, too. I had spent my trip traipsing around to cholera 
treatment clinics and cholera-struck neighborhoods to see cholera first- 
hand. This formidable pathogen had nearly joined me on my flight home. 


TRACKING CONTAGIONS, FROM CHOLERA TO EBOLA AND BEYOND, BY : SONIA SHAH 90, SARAH CRICHTON BOOKS/FSG 
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The Irresponsible Magician: 
mas ibe and PCUOOs: 


SEMIOTEXT(E) 


Rutkoff, a New York-based writer 

and artist, doesn’t get bogged down by 
trivial things like facts; that's 

not the point of The Irresponsible 
Magician. With no context nor 
anything that might help establish 
what's true and what's false, the 

work becomes an act of simple reading 
that ends up being not so simple after 
all: a complicated pleasure. A transcript 
of an unmade video contains this 
exchange between unidentified 
interviewer and subject: “Were poetics 
or architecture the root of your 
salvation?” “Poetics."—jH 


Kill em and Leave: 
Searching for James Brown and 
the American Soul 
5 imes Me DI ide 79 


SPIEGEL & GRAU 


A 2013 winner of the National Book 
Award, McBride's latest work is far 
more than an autobiography of James 
Brown: it’s a journey into the life and 
mind of the man who brought soul to 
the American music scene, as well as 
an in-depth look at issues of race and 
class that have long plagued American 
society. From Brown's childhood in the 
American south to his relationship 
with his “adopted” son, the Reverend 
Al Sharpton, to the posthumous legal 
battle that would cost Brown's estate 
millions in legal fees, McBride lays 
bare the man behind the hit records— 
the troubled, misunderstood musical 
genius. As a black musician with 
Southern roots, McBride's voice and 
opinions are of particular conse- 
quence, and he lends enormous 
insight to Brown's enduring legacy as 
the Godfather of Soul.—Ltiv COMBE '12 


The Bad Kid 

sarah Lariviere 97 
SIMON & SCHUSTER BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG READERS 


Lariviere, who followed Oberlin 

with a degree in social work from 
Hunter College, likely gained insight 
into the world of city kids asa 
clinical social worker. It might be an 
indication of her experience that her 
main character, Claudeline Feng 
LeBernardin, is “very good at being 
bad.” Although 11-year-old Claude 
wants to follow in her gangster 
grandfather's shoes, it turns out she's 
not so bad after all.—jH 


CO 


| Dark Territory: The Secret 
_ History of Cyber War 


SIMON & SCHUSTER 


A Pulitzer Prize-winning journalist and 
columnist for Slate, Kaplan is no novice 
when it comes to issues of national 
security—he's already written three 
widely popular books on the subject. 


| Building on that foundation, Dark 
| Territory delves into the world of cyber 
| war, the issue at the forefront of the 


collective mind of the National Security 
Agency. Robert Gates, the former 
secretary of defense, said that when it 
comes to conflict in the digital age, 


“we're wandering in dark territory.” 


Kaplan takes that idea and works to 
illuminate the inner workings and 
policies surrounding cyber war, from 
how it should be fought to who is 


| fighting it to whether or not it is, at its 


core, even a war.—LC 


The Death of Fred Astaire 


ciie * 


| STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK PRESS 


| Growing up in the 1960s, Lawrence 
| always knew she didn’t want to live 


the same life her parents did. But she 
never anticipated just how far outside 
the lines her world would end up. The 
Death of Fred Astaire is a compilation 
of personal essays chronicling the 
choices she made along the way to 
where she is today, touching on 
themes of community, travel, family, 
and motherhood. Whether she’s 


| attempting the flying trapeze or 


chronicling how she raised a son with 
her lesbian partner, Lawrence's essays 
are filled with a seamless blend of 


| humor and pathos.—1¢ 


Eve of a Hundred Midnights 


WILLIAM MORROW 


| Don't be fooled by the subtitle of 


Lascher’s work, “The Star-Crossed 


| Love Story of Two WWII Correspon- 
| dents and Their Epic Escape Across 


the Pacific.” This is no overwrought 
fictional love saga: the book is a true 
story, based on deep historical 
research, extensive interviews, and 
the personal letters of the Jacobys 
themselves—two married American 
journalists who, at the dawn of World 
War Il, were forced to flee their home 
in Manila and hop from island outpost 
to island outpost to escape capture 
and certain death at the hands of 
encroaching Japanese troops.—L¢ 


ONE QUESTION FOR 
Adrian Sudhalter ’89, author of Dadaglobe Reconstructed 


Dadaglobe Reconstructed, an ambitious attempt to 
anthologize the work of Dada artists and organized in 
the early 1920s by one of that movement’s cofounders, 
Tristan Tzara, never came to fruition. But Tzara’s call 
out to Dada artists to submit works spurred a whirl- 
wind of creative effort. 

A century after the founding of that art movement— 
and after six years of research—art historian and cura- 
tor Adrian Sudhalter ’89 published Dadaglobe Reconstructed, which pulls 
together the original works that were to make up the anthology. The book 


_ accompanies an exhibition of the same name, which Sudhalter organized, 


that opened at the Kunsthaus Ziirich and is now on view at MoMA in New 
York through September 18, 2016. 

Dada might come across as willfully odd, quirky, and playful—among 
its better known examples is Marcel Duchamp’s tipped-over urinal—but 


there’s more to it than upending social norms and plumbing. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine: Why do you think Dada is important, and 
what got you interested in it? 

Adrian Sudhalter: The Dadaists were a compelling, cantankerous, 
charismatic group. One Dada cofounder (Richard Huelsenbeck) suggested 
to another (Tristan Tzara) that it might be more appropriate to understand 
Dada as a “movement comprising energetic and intelligent people than as a 
collection of artistic achievements.” I am drawn to the Dadaists’ commit- 
ment, their vehemence, their seriousness of purpose. They were not 
nihilists. Their relentless critique of received tradition in all its forms was 
ultimately utopian in its objective. But Dada was also a tremendously 
generative movement whose “artistic achievements” continue to resonate 
with artists today. 

In addition to the many artistic strategies it pioneered—photomontage, 
the readymade, the artwork made for reproduction, for example—Dada 
introduced a discourse of self-reflection and self-critique within the avant- 
garde. Perhaps this is the key to what got me interested: In the 1980s at 
Oberlin, Patricia Mathews lit up the discipline of art history for me, intro- 
ducing us to (then) contemporary artists such as Barbara Kruger, Jenny 
Holzer, and Cindy Sherman, who carried the powerful legacy of avant- 
garde self-reflection forward. I suppose from there it was a process of get- 
ting back to the source, which ultimately brought me to Dada. 


DADAGLOBE RECONSTRUCTED, BY ADRIAN SUDHALTER ’89, SCHEIDEGGER AND SPIESS 


See 


Best Spuds The characters of Rich and Pretty, by Rumaan Alam 799, and 
Modern Lovers, by Emma Straub, have a number of things in common. 
They are New Yorkers navigating friendships fostered in college (in the case 
of one, specifically Oberlin). They also share a past that includes a fondness 
for a certain potato product (see excerpts). Both books have been garnering 
rave reviews and earned spots on several “best of” lists, including PopsUGAR’s 
“The 31 Books you Must Put in Your Beach Bag This Summer.” 


EXCERPT 
ee 


From Modern Lovers, by Emma Straub 02 


At Oberlin, Lydia hadn't been anything special. She was a little 
doughy, like most of them, a few new layers of fat added by the 
cafeteria food, the soft-serve ice cream and Tater Tots they ate 
at every meal. They'd all been in the same dorm, South, which 
was across campus from where most of the freshmen lived, but 
housed lots of conservatory students. When her parents 
dropped her off, Zoe had watched a girl and her mother maneuver a full- 
size harp up the staircase. But Zoe and her friends weren't musicians, 

not compared to the conservatory kids, all prodigies who’d been chained 
to their instruments since birth. Zoe could play piano and guitar, and 
Elizabeth had been taking guitar lessons since she was ten. Andrew was a 
rudimentary bass player at best. Lydia was supposed to be their drummer, 
but she didn’t have a drum set, just a pair of sticks that she would bang 
against whatever was closest. Back then, her hair was brown and wavy, like 
the rest of the girls’ from Scarsdale. Of course, once Lydia became Lydia, 
she wasn’t from Scarsdale anymore. 


FROM MODERN LOVERS, BY EMMA STRAUB '02, RIVERHEAD BOOKS. 


EXCERPT 
ed 


From Rich and Pretty, by Rumaan Alam ’99 


There had followed four years of meals together. Breakfast, 
which Sarah loves and Lauren did not, only coffee for her. 
Lunch, when their schedules allowed. Dinner, most nights. 
There was a fourth meal—they were college students, they 
stayed up late and thought nothing of a plate of Tater Tots at 11 
P.M. while discussing Middlemarch, a book everyone resented 
reading but would get much mileage, years thence, for having read. 


EPROM RICH AND PRETTY, BY RUMAAN ALAM ‘99, ECCO 
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_ At the Edge of the Orchard 


VIKING 


From apple orchards in Ohio to the 
redwood groves of Gold Rush 
California, Chevalier’s latest novel is a 
familial saga stretching over the 
course of decades in the mid-1800s. 
Buying seedlings from a local man 
named John Appleseed, John and 
Sallie Goodenough stake their claim 
on a plot of land in frontier Ohio by 
planting an orchard; 20 years later, 
their son runs away from the 
then-broken family to make his own 
life on the west coast.—L¢ 


Floodpath: The Deadliest 
Man-Made Disaster of 

20th Century America and the 
Making of Modern Los Angeles 
BLOOMSBURY PRESS 

Anyone who has visited Los Angeles 
in the last year—or anyone familiar 
with the film Chinatown—knows that 
bringing water to Los Angeles is one of 
the most important political issues 
facing the sprawling metropolis. 
Wilkman revisits the flood that 
resulted from the collapse of the 

St. Francis Dam nearly a century ago. 
The surge of water scraped a 54-mile 
path of destruction and killed more 
than 400 people as it barreled toward 
the Pacific. Its impact is still felt today 
in many ways, even if the memory of it 
has been mostly washed away. —JH 


American Amnesia: 

How the War on Government 
Led Us to Forget What 

Made America Prosper 


SIMON & SCHUSTER 


"If Bernie Sanders were a book by two 


leading politics professors,” writes 
the New York Times, “it would be 
American Amnesia." Hacker and 
Pierson—who have been called the 
Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson of 
political science—make a case for the 
importance and relevance of 
government and how it turned the 
United States into a world power. 
They note that the current trend of 


bashing government is, at the core, 


the reason for its lagging malaise, and 


how returning to an effective and 
| prosperous government is the actual 


way to make America great again. 
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SOPHRONIA BROOKS 
Hall Auditorium, designed 
by Wallace Harrison, 
was dedicated with great 
fanfare in 1953, nearly 
four decades after the 
original—and much 
_ safer—Cass Gilbert 
designs were drawn up for 
it. A special section of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
devoted to the building 
was headlined, “The Most 
Controversial Building 
in Ohio.” While it was 
being built, some thought 
the emerging limestone 
edifice had more in 
common with the great 
white whale than the Great 
White Way, and dubbed 
it “Moby Dick.” 
Now, it’s hard to 
imagine the campus 
without the signature 
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All the Dram 
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curving curtain of stone 
facing Tappan Square, and 
all the drama these days 
is inside the building— 
on stage and backstage. 
Home to large-scale 
theater productions, 
dance performances, two 
annual Opera Theater 
programs, the Oberlin 
Summer Theater Festival, 
and a black box theater 
for more experimental 
student productions, 
Hall is an indispensable 
space for Oberlin’s theater 
arts, serving both the 
college and the broader 
community. 

Over the course of a 
year, photographer 


- Jennifer Manna took 


pictures of Hall for the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 
focusing primarily on the 
productions being staged 
there and often capturing 
the scenes behind the 
scenes. The substance and 
meaning found within 
reveals that Hall is not just 
another pretty facade. 
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49 


ah Herdrich'18, 


Wells ‘16 (in bunny 


suit) and Julie 
Crookston ‘15 on the 
set for Oberlin Opera 
Theaters spring 2015 
production of 
Mozart's La finta 
flardiniera 

3. Hall interior 

4. A question-and 
answer period 


following a staging « Wig ; . . a 
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Mir ay 


Deja Alexander ‘18, 
on stage playing Lula 
in Wedding Band. 
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Association, written 
by B.J. Tindal 16 


and codirected 


by Tindal and 


Sj 


Full Spectrum Steve Silberman ’79 
found there’s a lot of misunderstanding 
about autism, beginning with the 
history Of tS CISCOVETY. rvicis:iuproceie 


WRITER STEVE SILBERMAN S NEW BOOK, 
NeuroTribes: The Legacy of Autism and the Future 
of Neurodiversity, published last year and due in 
paperback in August 2016, challenged a lot of 
orthodoxy around autism—how it’s perceived and 
how it’s treated. Widely discussed and well- 
reviewed in the media, the book won the Samuel 
Johnson prize for nonfiction and the California 
Book Awards’ silver medal for nonfiction. 

Oberlin Alumni Magazine editor Jeff Hagan ’86 
interviewed Silberman ’79 by phone. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine: At nearly 500 pages, 
this is a huge book and took a significant 
commitment to write. Why did you write it? 
Silberman: Probably the most frequently asked 
questions I get are whether I have a child on the 
spectrum, and I don’t, or whether I’m on the 
spectrum myself, and I’m not. In 2001, I wrote an 
article [for Wired] about autism in Silicon Valley 
called “The Geek Syndrome.” It was the first 
mainstream news article to explore the connection 
between autism and certain abilities that are actually 
advantageous when working in the tech field. 

Most magazine articles are like snowflakes that 
get forgotten virtually overnight, but I got email 


about that article for at least 10 years, almost every 
week. The emails were very intense and talked 
about the lack of access that autistic people have 
in terms of getting jobs, getting housing, getting 
healthcare, and getting an education. 

At the same time, the whole world was having a 
conversation about autism, but it was a different 
conversation. It was conversation about whether 
or not vaccines cause autism. When a mainstream 
news outlet like the New York Times wrote about 
autism, it would say the reason for the rise in 
diagnoses that began in the 90s was a mystery, a 
baffling enigma, a puzzle, and so on. I started to 
think, “Why is it such a puzzle? We’re science 
writers and scientists, we can figure this out.” 

I started to go back into autism history to try to 
figure out when the concerns of the people on the 
front line of autism—autistic people and their 
families—and the concerns of the mainstream 
public about autism diverged so much. I discov- 
ered there were some very serious problems with 
the standard accepted version of how autism was 
discovered. And then if you understood what 
actually happened, the reason for the apparently 
alarming rise in diagnoses in the 1990s became 
much more easy to understand. 


OAM: What happened that made it easier to 
understand? 

Silberman: The standard version of history is that 
autism was discovered in 1943 by a child psychia- 
trist at John Hopkins Hospital named Leo Kanner 
who insisted that autism was a very rare form of 
childhood psychosis caused in part by bad 
parenting. That story turns out not to be true. 
Autism was actually discovered in the mid 1930s 
by Hans Asperger and his colleagues at the 
University of Vienna. Asperger believed that 
autism was common. By the time he wrote his 
own paper in 1944, he had seen a couple of 
hundred autistic kids. He had also seen some of 
his young patients go on to do extraordinary 
things. For instance, one of his former patients 
who was thought to be virtually uneducable when 
he was young begged teachers to give him 
advanced tutoring in math. He went on to 
university where, in his freshman year, he 
discovered a flaw in one of Isaac Newton’s proofs. 
He then went on to become an assistant professor 
of astronomy. So Asperger and his colleagues had 
a very broad, inclusive conception of autism as a 
common, lifelong disability that requires support 
from parents, teachers, and the community across 


vy. 


the whole life span. Kanner, on the other hand, 
because he believed that cold, hyper-ambitious, 
unaffectionate parents contributed to autism, 
recommended institutionalization. That had a 
catastrophic effect on autistic people and their 
families for two generations. The kids would 
disappear into mental asylums; the parents were 
told to quietly remove their children’s photos 
from the family albums and never speak of 
them again. So autistic people and their families 
were hidden away behind walls of silence, 
stigma, and shame for most of the 20th century. 
It wasn’t until a cognitive psychiatrist in 
England named Lorna Wing, who had an 
autistic daughter named Susie, recognized that 
what Asperger and his colleagues saw in Vienna 
in the 1930s was exactly what she was seeing in a 
London suburb called Camberwell in the 1970s. 
She quietly worked behind the scenes with the 
editors of diagnostic guides like the Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders 
(DSM) to broaden the criteria for diagnosis so 
that more autistic people and their families, like 
her own, could get help and support. And when 
she changed the criteria, the number of 
diagnoses started spiking dramatically. Then a 
guy named Andrew Wakefield, who ran a bogus 
study and admits that he “knew nothing” about 
autism before he ran the study, blamed it on 
vaccines, triggering a global public health crisis. 


OAM: Making peace with autism—instead of 
focusing on a “cure,” seems like a new and 
radical idea, but you found that was actually an 
old idea. How did that perspective change? 
Silberman: When I first started hearing about 
autism, which was in 2000, many parents were 
spending a tremendous amount of money 
trying to cure or “recover”—that was the 
buzzword—their children from autism. They 
were using all sorts of untested treatments 
they couldn’t afford, or frankly dangerous ones 
like industrial chelation, which is a process 
that removes heavy metals from the body, to 
achieve this unattainable goal. During most of 
the 20th century, the parents of autistic 
children also felt guilty because the world’s 
leading authority on the subject, Leo Kanner, 
was blaming them for causing it. Once that was 
debunked, they then blamed themselves for 
vaccinating their children, or not spending 
enough money on untested treatments. So the 
idea of making peace with autism arose among 
parents who had tried everything to “recover” 
their children. They would discover that some 
things would help their child feel better for a 


little while, but they were not making them 
non-autistic. Parents who had started this 
process early on eventually came to realize that 
they had to accept the fact that their child was 
autistic, and then set about doing the work 

of changing the world so it was a more 
comfortable and safer place for them, one 
where they could get an education and learn 
to live on their own and find employment. 
Those things require social change, not some 
medical process. 


OAM: You say there seems to be as many 
varieties of autism as there are autistic people— 
can you explain what you mean? 

Silberman: An autistic person once pointed 
out to me that autistic people are more different 
from each other than non-autistic people are. 
There are some autistic people who can’t talk, or 
who require assistance virtually every waking 
moment of their lives, and others who are very 
chatty and who become chief technology 
officers at thriving Silicon Valley startups. 
There’s a wry saying in the autistic community 
that if you meet one autistic person, you've met 


“IT would say that we’re 
not really taking autism 
seriously as a society 
until we start helping 
autistic people and their 
families. Our society is 
poised on the brink of an 
enormous change, which 
is to stop looking at 
people with conditions 
like autism, dyslexia, 
and ADHD merely as 
checklists of deficits and 
dysfunctions and start 
looking at what special 
gifts they have and 
what they can do better 
than people who don't 
have these conditions.” 


one autistic person. That’s because each autistic 
person has a complex constellation of gifts and 
challenges that makes them unique. 


OAM: Some of what you describe of the 
education methods that Asperger and other 
people in Vienna were doing actually sounds 
like Montessori or other similar educational 
methods in which people are really looking 

at each child and saying, “What are your 
particular gifts, and what do you need help 
with?” Is there a broader lesson to learn from 
some of those more progressive approaches 

to autism? 

Silberman: | would say so. So often autism is 
only discussed in a kind of medical context. As 
a society, we’ve spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars in the last 10 years scanning the human 
genome for alleged risk factors for autism. 
Meanwhile, kids on the spectrum can’t get an 
education or even find classroom placements. 
And many autistic people can’t find jobs—even 
people who are very gifted. 

I would say that we're not really taking 
autism seriously as a society until we start 
helping autistic people and their families. Our 
society is poised on the brink of an enormous 
change, which is to stop looking at people with 
conditions like autism, dyslexia, and ADHD 
merely as checklists of deficits and dysfunc- 
tions and start looking at what special gifts they 
have and what they can do better than people 
who don’t have these conditions. Then we have 
to find ways of accommodating them in society, 
just as we have found ways to accommodate 
people with physical disabilities. In a world that 
doesn’t have wheelchair ramps or accessible 
buildings, a person in a wheelchair is very, very 
disabled. But in a world with wheelchair ramps 
and accessible buildings, a person in a 
wheelchair can live a very happy, engaged, 
creative, and satisfying life. That’s how we have 
to start thinking about cognitive disabilities 
like autism, dyslexia, and ADHD. 


OAM: You can imagine that a parent, particu- 
larly of a low-functioning child, would be 
desperate to try to find something that might flip 
a switch, or do something to bring the child 
more into a mainstream life that we think of as 
more fulfilling. Not every autistic person is going 
to be Temple Grandin. 

Silberman: | want to push back against the 
framing of that question very strongly, I think 
the terms “high functioning” and “low 
functioning” are lies. Often people who are 
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NIGHTS OF THE ROUNDTABLE At discussions such as this, from 1933, Hans Asperger (far lef) 
and his colléagues developed the concept of the “autistic continuum.” This unpublished 
photo was given to Silberman by Asperger's daughter, Maria Asperger Felder. 


branded as high functioning are struggling in 


ways that are not obvious to the casual observer. 


At the same time, people who are branded low 
functioning often have talents and abilities that 
are not obvious because they don’t have access 
to the kinds of technology that would help 
them communicate their wishes and desires. 
Temple Grandin wasn't “like Temple 
Grandin” when she was 4 or 5. She was having 
meltdowns in church because of the special 
skirt she had to wear on Sundays, and she had 
been kicked out of a dozen schools. No one 
knew what Temple Grandin was going to 
become. It’s impossible to judge the develop- 
mental trajectories of an autistic person based 
on what they're like when they’re very young. 
autistic people have unexpected growth 


| 
irts in adoles 


ence or even in middle age. 

4 friend of mine who is autistic and the 
autistic kid says, “Some days are 
Autistic people have 


) days, and that depends a lot 


d dowr 
‘ r ronment, and whether or not 

fer ome kind of sensory assault 
f re extremely anxious, so the range of 
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functioning in an autistic person’s life is very 
wide even from day to day. 

Imagine if the way we treated physical 
disabilities was to say, “Who cares about 
wheelchair ramps—some day science will 
enable everyone to walk!” That’s how we’ve 
been conceptualizing autism. 

One of the things we can do now is to 
develop better technology to help autistic 
people communicate. The iPad has been a 
boon to a lot of autistic kids. Yet the iPad was 
not developed as an assistive communications 
device, it was developed as a mass-market 
electronic product that proved to be incredibly 
popular. Because it has a touchscreen interface 
that uses icons, rather than having to type in 
commands, autistic kids took to it as if it was a 
native medium. It works the way their minds 
work in a lot of ways. And it’s really cool. So 
instead of dragging around some really clunky, 
unbelievably expensive special device for 
communication that their parents had to go 
through the insurance company to buy, autistic 
kids can get this cool device that is a¢ tually the 


envy of their non-autistic brothers and sisters. 


When we build accessibility into the 
environment, we just don’t benefit the disabled 
people who will use it. We benefit everyone. For 
example, closed captioning was developed for 
people who are deaf, and yet everybody ona 
treadmill at the gym loves closed captioning 
because they can keep up with the news. Curb 
cuts were developed for people in wheelchairs, 
and yet any parent pushing a stroller down the 
sidewalk appreciates the fact that there is a curb 
cut rather than something they have to hoist 


the stroller over. 


OAM: You've said attending Oberlin played a 
role in your approach to this subject. Can you 
explain what you mean? 

Silberman: What I learned to do at Oberlin 
was to think about social inequity. And what 
happened in the course of my writing about 
autism over the course of 16 years was that I 
evolved from seeing autism primarily as a 
medical issue—investigating a potential 


and then came to 


epidemic in Silicon Valley 
see it more as a social issue, in terms of the 
historical dynamics that have resulted in radical 
changes to the diagnosis over the course of 
decades in the 20th century. And then I finally 
Saw it as a social justice issue. 

Once autistic people in the 1990s started 
communicating with each other, sharing the 
stories of their own lives with each other, they 
built organizations to fight for the civil rights of 
autistic people. So it went from being strictly a 
medical issue to being a social justice issue. | 
think I was open to that not only because of the 
humanistic education that I got at Oberlin, but 
also because of the culture of Oberlin. 

I just went back to Oberlin for my most 
extended visit since graduating in 1979. It was 
wonderful to be there, and it also reminded me 
how much social justice and questions about 
class, race, and gender are on everyone’s lips. 
A very funny thing happened when I gave a 
talk at the Nancy Dye Lecture Hall. The talk 
was very well received, but I noticed that 
someone had tweeted something afterwards 
about how I had talked about the need for 
more employment opportunities for autistic 
people, as if the only value that autistic people 
have is their value to capitalism. When I read 
that, | thought, “What? It’s really important 
that autistic people are able to find jobs, 
because they need to be able to support 
themselves.” But the more I thought about it, 
the more I appreciated the tweet, because it 


meant that Oberlin is still Oberlin. = 


LOOKBOOK 


Tops of the Class 


Oberlin students have put their own twist on Commencement attire for nearly a half century. While gowns 
seem to be making a comeback, headwear remains an opportunity for a little individual expression, as seen by these 


members of the Class of 2016 (and a couple of faculty members). Photographs by Tanya Rosen-Jones ’97 


Luke Burns 
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Jessica Hubert Madison Szathmary Alexander Alfano 


Colin Seikel Brandon Bertot and Nigel Kidder-Wolf Webb Wiggins, Associate Professor of Harpsichord 


Zia Kandler 
é James Beech Jasmine Adams 


THE QUEEN OF HATS: Over the years, 
Donald R. Longman Professor of English 
Sandy Zagarell has loaned countless faculty 
members hats from her extensive collection 


to celebrate Commencement in style 


Class Notes 
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In March, 
in Oberlin’s Warner Hall titled “Toward an 


delivered a talk 


Understanding of the 18th-Century Dutch 
Organ,” for the annual meeting of the 
Historical Keyboard Society of North 
America. The presentation included a short 
demonstration by Gerwin Hoekstra, a 
Dutch student pursuing a master’s degree 


in historical performance at Oberlin. 


1956 

has published a translation 
of the French book Le Services des P.T.T. 
en Indochine (Des Origines a 1940) by 
René Despierres. It chronicles the history 
of the French post and telegraph service 
in Indochina prior to the Vietnam War 
and tells how technology introduced by 
France in the region was ultimately used 


against the French. 


1957 

is a scholar at the Middle 
East Institute who has studied culture 
and society in the region for four decades. 
In fall 2015, she released a new book, 
Christians in Egypt: Strategies and 
Survival. Her previous work has examined 
the role of clothing as a means of cultural 
expression. 


(isk, 

has published her 12th 
book, Gender and the Political Economy of 
Conflict in Africa: The Persistence of 
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THE PROS OF CON 


The late Oberlin history professor Geoffrey 
Blodgett ‘52 wrote in his architectural history of 
Oberlin that the “chief virtue” of the Oberlin 
Conservatory, designed by Mionoru Yamasaki 
and built in the early 1960s, “is its glistening 


Violence (Routledge). [w] www.routledge.com/ 


S 


products/9781138795228 


1962 


and Harvey $ attended a 
CD-release concert at An die Musik in Baltimore 
in December 2015; fellow classmate and jazz 
master St owell performed along with his 
daughter, vocalist Sunny. Stan Cowell’s CD, 
Reminiscent, features Christmas carols and 
classical jazz. = has enjoyed 
singing with the Angel City Chorale for the past 
nine years. This summer, they will tour England 
with Grammy-winning video game composer 
Christopher Tin, including a stop at Abbey Road 
Studios to record a new piece by Tin. The 
chorale was thrilled to find that one of its recent 


videos—an atmospheric rendition of Toto’s 


Africa”—went viral. “I am in the back for 


reasons unrelated to lack of talent” Emmett 


shares You can find it on youtube.com. 
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beauty as a thing-in-itself, viewed from a 
distance on a sunny day. Its repetitive white 
rhythms, a characteristic Yamasaki blend of 
modern Gothic and classical allusions, went with 
nothing else in Oberlin.” While it might not have 
fit among Oberlin's other buildings (save the the 


1964 
“I have been working on getting the Kansas 
Open Meetings Act amended to eliminate the 
governmental business in secrecy that we see so 
much of in Kansas,” writes His 
report, Governmental Business in Secrecy in 
Kansas,” is available online. “In this election 
year, there is a reasonable chance that Senate 
Bill 360 will pass with the changes I have 
suggested because the legislature may want to 
show the voters something that looks like good 
government stewardship.” [w] www.Kansas 
OpenMeetings.org = has 
coauthored Cultivating Agribusiness, a story of 
successful agribusiness entrepreneurship in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


1968 
“I've made myself useful by doing short-term 
projects in the developing world,” writes 
“Lam at my 42nd assignment and have 
had lots of successes and a few failures, but the 
good vibrations a person gets from knowing 


that they've made life better for some people 


Yamasaki-designed King building), it was 
designed to fit in with other Oberlin structures: 
This site borders on this town square which is a 
very large square, heavily treed,” Yamasaki 
explained to an interviewer for the Smithsonian 
Archives of American Art. “The trees are large 


keep me going. I’ve worked in Africa, South 
America, Central and Southeast Asia, Eastern 
Europe, and the Middle East.” Daniel says there 
are plenty of NGOs who sponsor volunteers in 
overseas projects in developing nations for any 
retirees looking for something to do. Daniel 
sends out updates on his travels via email—if 
you d like to join the list, send him an email. | 


milldaniel@gmail.com 


1969 

Matthew Rinaldi was elected to be the Military 
Law Task Force representative to the governing 
body of the National Lawyers Guild. In an 

t to end what he calls “the era of child 
oldiers held by the U.S. military,’ Matthew 
17-year-old recruits who seek 


renre<sent 


harges. =» Christine Rogers is loving life in 
ksburg, Va. “I’ve never been a small 
erson, but this place is great—almost 


| had in D.C., minus the traffic,” she 
glad to be a recovered lawyer and 
ome conta t from Obies My 


exico for six years has made me so 
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trees with massive trunks and very vertical. And, 
as you look through the woods in a sense, you 
somehow glimpse the buildings around the 
square. For this reason we felt that the [conser- 
vatory’s] teaching studio should be a rather 
monumental front on the square. We also felt 


that expressing verticality was terribly important 
to be sympathetic with the trees through which 
you always see the building. We felt that a white 
building would be very right for the square 
because of the dark tree trunks." Pictured is 
Yamasaki’s model of the building. 


glad to be back in the States, although the state 
of our political scene is appalling.” [e] chris- 


public@outlook.com 


1970 
‘ = Bruce Henderson has 
A Légan Prime 
(Lulu). He started 
thinking more seriously 
about what he was eating 
when he joined the 


Harkness food co-op as an 


Bruc!' Henderson DA MA 


undergraduate at ( Yberlin. 
Within a few years of graduation he transi- 
tioned to vegetarianism. After moving to 
California he published two editions of 
Oakland Organic, the precursor to this new 
book. Based on dec ides of resear¢ h, the Prime? 
offers reasons both personal and environmen 
tal for adopting a vegetarian or vegan diet and 


offers tips and recipes for getting started 


published A Vegan Primer 


= jim Zimmerman,a psychologist in private 
practice in the New York City area, has 
published a book of poetry called Little 
Miracles (Passager). He also won the Jessie 
Bryce Niles Chapbook Award from The 
Comstock Review, and his book Family 
Cookout will be published later this year. 


jkz@jameskzimmerman.net 


1972 

Richard Gold released his second box set of 
music, Healing Sounds for Yoga, Mindfulness & 
Creativity, inspired by the theory of the three 
Dosas of Ayurvedic medicine. Richard is 
president and executive producer of Metta 
Mindfulness Music. www.mettamindful 


nessmusic.com 


1973 

Nicky Paraiso was honored at Movement 
Research’s annual spring gala on April 11 
When Nicky incredulously asked the dance 
research and archival organization why it 


chose him, he was told their decision was 


Class Notes 


unanimous and that in his position as artist/ 
curator at La MaMa he has been “of great 
support to the dance field as a whole and to the 
work of New York downtown contemporary 
(read: experimental) choreographers in 
particular.” The group also founded the Nicky 
Paraiso Diversity Initiative Fund in support of 
the Artists of Color program, which fosters a 
deepened engagement of black artists through 
monthly meetings, diversity and inclusion train- 
ing, and curatorial, editorial, performance, and 
residency opportunities. » Dominique H. 
Vasseur celebrated the first anniversary of his 
retirement after a 35-year career at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the Dayton Art Institute, 
the Springfield Museum of Art, and the 


TOURING MUSICIAN 
Washington Post reporter 
Paul Schwartzman ’86 
inadvertently contributed 
lyrics to the recent 

PJ Harvey song, “The 
Community of Hope,” and 
even appears in its video. 
Schwartzmann was 
unfamiliar with Harvey’s 
work when he agreed to 
give her a tour of a rough 
section of Washington, 
D.C. Harvey incorporated 
some of Schwartzman’s tour 
narration into her song. 


Vasseur 43 and '73 


Columbus Museum of Art. He recently 
contributed an essay to the catalog for the 
exhibition Picasso: The Great War, 
Experimentation, and Change (Scala), which 
accompanies the exhibition of the same 
name on view recently at the Barnes 
Foundation in Philadelphia. It will be shown 
at the Columbus Museum of Art this 
summer. He is pictured with his mother, 
Mary Vasseur ‘43. 


1974 

Sue Spade is a lecturer and advisor in the 
engineering department at Robert Morris 
University in Moon Township, Pa. Previously, 
she was an adjunct instructor for the 
Community College of Allegheny County, 
Robert Morris University, Community 
College of Beaver County, and Penn State 
University Beaver Campus. She embraces her 
role as a positive role model for females 
interested in careers in STEM fields. 


175 

Frances Pearce earned a Master’s of 
Interdisciplinary Studies in interdisciplinary 
art at Virginia Commonwealth University in 
2015. Her thesis show, “Into the Fray,” was 
held in August at the Downing Gross Cultural 
Arts Center in Newport News, Va. 


1976 

Adam Rudolph devoted the fall of 2014 to 
composing music for the Messer Quartet, the 
Royal Danish Radio Percussion Ensemble, 
and the Figura New Music Chamber 


Orchestra, in addition to giving master classes 
as part of a Danish International Visiting Artist 
award from the Danish government. The 
experience also included a performance of a 
new work for Go: Organic Orchestra. 


1978 
Richard Carlin has 
published Godfather of 
the Music Business, a new 
eS Ko2 book about Morris Levy, 
-, »> cofounder of the New 
» Sa York City nightclub 
é xe Birdland, one of the first 
-_ integrated clubs on 
Broadway and the original home of the bebop 
style. Released in March, the book follows a 
series of other books on music by Carlin, 
including Worlds of Sound: The Story of 
Smithsonian Folkways (Smithsonian Books/ 
HarperCollins) and Country Music: The 
People, Places, and Moments That Shaped the 
Country Style (Black Dog & Leventhal). It was 
published as part of the University Press of 
Mississippi's American Made Music Series. 


(ERAS 

After a vibrant international singing career that 
intersected with countless major performers 
from Leontyne Price to Luciano Pavarotti, 
Colenton Freeman now devotes most of his 
time to teaching young students from all over 
the world at his home in Germany. At Oberlin 
he studied with Richard Miller, then continued 
his studies at Indiana University. » Thomas 
Stoffregen was interviewed live on the Fox 
Business Network in early January. He discussed 
the Oculus Rift head-mounted virtual reality 
system, which has generated buzz in the tech 
and gaming community. # Alto Mary Witt of 
the O-Tones has released a new album called 
Groove Duets, on which she sings with 12 
different singers backed by a full band in a 
variety of styles. Jazz Weekly called it “upbeat 
and uplifting.” Witt has been performing with 
the O-Tones throughout New England for 22 
years. [w] www.theotones.com 


1980s 


1981 

After 25 years of working for the Nature 
Conservancy in Florida, Doria Gordon is 
moving to Washington, D.C., to be a senior 
scientist with the Environmental Defense Fund. 


Giving the Gift of the Future 


We recognize and thank those alumni who made 
an estate gift in the last year and those who notified us of 
their bequest intentions. You honor everything 
you learned and loved at Oberlin with your generosity. 


Alumni 
by Class Year 


Stanley Busch ‘38* 

Lois Scheibe Mason ‘40 
Irene Most ‘40* 

Elizabeth Carpenter 
Lindsay ‘43* 

Jeane Thomas Wain '46* 
Esther Hisey Gressard ‘48 
Howard Helfrich ‘48* 
Frederick Yergan ‘48* 


Barbara Smith Goodman 
‘'49* & Peter Goodman ‘49 


Allan Millikan ‘49 


Patricia Payez 
Sheppard ‘49 


Marilee Kester Stites ‘49* 
Marti Knauer Kanin ‘51 


Robert Baldwin ‘52 
& Helen Dickinson 
Baldwin ‘53 


Norman Craig ‘53 


Alice Brady 
Gruenwedel '53* 


Anne Graves Gahn '54* 
James Wolf '54 
John Ehrman ‘56 


Mary Ellen Jurisch 
Huffington ‘56* 
& Dale Huffington ‘57 


Ellis Santone ‘56 


*deceased 


Marybeth Hospador 
Bridegam ‘57 

Robert Molison ‘57 
John Salzberg ‘58 

Jean Craig Surplus '58* 
Peter Lieberman ‘59 
Betty Boyd Caroli ‘60 


Kay Woodruff 
Bigglestone 61 


Deborah Hunsberger ‘61 


Carolyn Oswald 
Kendall ‘61 


Paula Rauer Shaud ‘61* 
Melinda Edwards ‘62 
Sheila Morgenstern ‘62* 
Robert Leighninger ‘63 
& Leslie Hartrich 
Leighninger ‘64 

Ellen Cooke Linton ‘63 
John Wheeler ‘63 


Patricia Pfeiffer 
Beebe ‘65 


Allan Borut ‘65 

Esther Carter ‘65 

Susan Kerr Chandler ‘65 
Elisabeth Hirsh ‘65 
Carol McLaughlin ‘65 


Carolyn Rodd 
Rosenberry ‘65 & Terrone 
Rosenberry ‘65 

Claudia Bailey ‘66 

Susan Saunders 
Chandler 66” 

Sharon Davis Gratto ‘66 


Marsha Kindall-Smith ‘66 
Catherine Snow ‘66 
Barbara Wightman 


Soules ‘66 


Bebb Wheeler Stone ‘66 
Benjamin Traylor ‘66 


Barbara Boese 
Wolanin ‘66 


Carl Brown ‘67 
Melvin Butler ‘67 
Sally Cornwell ‘67 
Carlo Parravano ‘67 


Molly Horst Raphael ‘67 
& Theodore Raphael ‘67 


Gordon Youngs ‘67 


John Lurain ‘68 ~ 
& Nell Snavely Lurain ‘68 


David Pengilly ‘68 
Gideon Schein ‘68 
Gayatri Schilberg ‘68* 
Lee Cooprider ‘69 
Brian Corey ‘69 

David Eisner ‘69 
David Gottlieb ‘69 
Thomas Thomas ‘69 
Catherine Roha ‘70 
Lynn Walker ‘73 
David Baldwin ‘76 
Timothy Hogan ‘77 
Ann Goodman 
Rapson 77 

Vera Kochanowsky '78 
Alfred Bobb ‘79 


Jonathan Dimmock '79 
Paul Kahn ‘79 
Howard Mayer ‘79 
Robert Myers ‘80 
Laura Goering ‘81 
Thylias Moss ‘81 
Robin Tillotson ‘81 
Geneele Crump ‘82 
Robert Weisbord ‘86 
David Seubert ‘92 
Susan Dennehy ‘99 


Parents 
and Friends 


Mary Stoll Cross* (P ‘84) 
Barbara & Richard Crouter 
(P ‘93) 

Annette Kaufman” 
Margaret Leary 

Yvonne & William 
Martin (P ‘90) 

Norma Sperry (P ‘85) 
James Stansfield* 
Elizabeth Twombly* 

(P '85) 


For helpful brochures or more 
information on how you can help 
shape the journeys of future 
generations of Oberlin students, 
please contact us at 440.775.8599, 
or gift.planning@oberlin.edu 


OBERLIN 


COLLEGE & CONSERVATORY 


Class Notes 


1982 
After 25 years as a chemistry professor at 
Trinity University in San Antonio, Texas, 
Michelle Bushey is now a program director in 
the chemistry division of the National Science 
Foundation in Arlington, Va. “Some of my 
research work on the frescoes at the Alamo will 
continue for at least the near future,” she says. 
“If any Obie friends come through the D.C. area, 
I'd love to catch up. [e] michbushey@gmail. 
com ® Paul Marthers has published the guide 
Follow Your Interests to Find the Right College 
(Wheatmark), available at Amazon. 


1983 

In January 2016, |. Hughes was appointed 
associate provost for institutional research, 
assessment, and planning at the University of 
Massachusetts Boston. In May, he and Monica 
Bock ‘82 celebrated the Oberlin graduation of 
their daughter, Althea Bock-Hughes, who 
earned degrees in opera performance and 
biology. Their son, Tristan Bock-Hughes, is a 
student activist leader at the University of 
Chicago, working on urban policy and criminal 
justice reform. = George Perlov married his 
long-distance partner, Stefan Denig, in a Munich 
city registry office in September 2015, then 
rejoined him in January in Brussels, where 
Stefan has been transferred to run his company’s 
EU office. George writes, “I’m continuing to 
grow my global consultancy practice, where 

I help organizations with social missions 
improve the impact of their marketing and com- 
munications. Look forward to connecting with 
Obies on this side of the pond.” [w] www.perlov. 
net [e] george@perlov.net = After finding the 
typed manuscript of her late grandmother’s fly 
fishing memoir in a closet, Catherine Varchaver 
edited the work and had it published. The Fly 


LIKES TO WATCH 

The New Yorker’s 

Emily Nussbaum ’88 
won the 2016 Pulitzer 
Prize for Criticism for 
“television reviews 
written with an affection 
that never blunts the 
shrewdness of her 
analysis or the easy 
authority of her writing.” 


Fisher and the River was released by Skyhorse, 
which later reissued the 1951 book The Fly and 
the Fish, also written by Catherine’s grandmother. 


“My grandmother’s story reminds us to live life 


passionately and from the heart, whether fly 
fishing is our thing or not,” Catherine says. A 
glowing review in Garden & Gun magazine says 
the two books “belong, stacked side by side, on 
every angler’s shelf.” 


1985 

Gillian Ahigren’s new book, Enkindling Love: 
The Legacy of Teresa of Avila and John of the 
Cross (Fortress), was released in May. She 
presented a lecture on the impact of Teresa, John, 
and Ignatius of Loyola at the Art Museum of the 
Americas, part of the Organization of American 
States in Washington, D.C. [w] www.gillianahl- 
gren.com #® In February 2016, Robert Naeye of 
the journal Sky & Telescope shared news of a 
major discovery made by scientists working on 
the U.S.-led Laser Interferometer Gravitational- 
Wave Observatory project at labs in Washington 
and Louisiana. The researchers detected 
gravitational waves from two colliding black 
holes 


a phenomenon predicted a century ago 
by Albert Einstein but never previously verified. 


“This discovery opens an entirely new way of 


studying the universe, and I have no doubt that 
we will see many more great discoveries in the 
coming years,” Robert notes. His article quoted 
Oberlin Assistant Professor of Physics and 
Astronomy Rob Owen. 


1986 

Writer and artist Mary Burger was selected for 
the February 2016 exhibition Sensorium at the 
Compound Studio Artist Gallery in her 
hometown of Oakland, Calif. The show focused 


on “the complex constellation of human 


BOUNCE 

Virginia Union University 
Women’s Basketball Coach 
Ann Marie Gilbert ’91 

was named the 2015-16 
Big House Gaines College 
Basketball Coach of the Year 
by the National Sports 
Media Association after 
leading her team toa 
28-win season and a berth 
in the NCAA Division II 
Tournament’s Elite Eight. 


faculties that perceive and transmit data, 
allowing us to make sense.” The image pictured, 
Collage: Crimson Oxide, is an acrylic painted 
paper collage and mixed media from this year. 
Mary, who describes herself as “either an artist 
who writes or a writer who makes art,” says she 

“loves it when friends reappear.” [e] burger. 
mary@gmail.com # Caro! Masciola’s new 
young-adult novel The Yearbook (Merit Press) 
tells the story of a misfit teen named Lola 
Lundy who becomes fascinated by—and 
eventually enveloped in—a 1923 yearbook she 
finds in a storage room at her inner-city high 
school. The story was inspired by a 1923 
yearbook Carol inherited from her grand- 
mother. “I loved paging through it,” she writes, 

“and after carrying it around in my moving 
boxes for years, I thought of writing a novel 
about a troubled girl who tries to build a future 
for herself in the past.” [w] www.theyear- 
booknovel.com/ 


Kuszyk ‘88 


1988 

Marion Arthur Kuszyk was invited by her 
longtime conservatory friend, actor Rex Lee ‘90, 
to attend a taping of his ABC sitcom Young & 
Hungry in Burbank, Calif. Rex portrays Elliot 
Park on the show. Afterward, Rex welcomed 


Marion—who is associate principal oboe with 


het es a 


VILLAGE LIFE IN THE DORDOGNE 


October 13-21, 2016 
Escorted by Professor of Musicology Charles McGuire 


Experience the joys of life in the heart of southwestern 
France’s Dordogne River Valley, a delightful region renowned 
for its stunning beauty, delectable cuisine, splendid castles, 
and charming villages. From your base in the historic town 

of Sarlat-la-Canéda—officially recognized as one of France's 
best-preserved medieval villages—explore the region's 
numerous historic, cultural, and natural attractions, including 
the prehistoric cave art of Lascaux II and Rouffignac, Richard 
the Lionheart’s castle at Beynac, the ancient fortified town of 
Domme, and the dramatic cliff-side town of Rocamadour, one 
of Europe’s most important pilgrimage destinations during the 
Middle Ages. Your experience will be enhanced with exclusive 
lectures and the Village Forum discussion with local residents. 
Your enjoyment of the region’s gastronomic bounty will be 
enhanced by special daily meals and at Sarlat-la-Canéda's 
colorful outdoor market, a village tradition that dates to the 
Middle Ages. Brochure available. 


TRAVEL PROGRAM 


THE PRIDE OF SOUTH AFRICA: 
SOUTH AFRICA, NAMIBIA, BOTSWANA, 
AND ZIMBABWE 


January 13-26, 2017 
Escorted by Associate Professor of Religion A.G. Miller 


Few experiences can match this exclusive, in-depth itinerary 
and once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to travel the breadth 

of southern Africa, where nature’s spectacle is at its most 
dramatic, history is rich, the culture is diverse, and the 

“Big Five” game viewing in pristine natural habitats is 
extraordinary. A highlight of your journey is a three-night 
river safari aboard an exclusively chartered, 28-passenger small 
ship on Namibia’s legendary Chobe River. Enjoy naturalist- 
guided excursions by small watercraft, a unique alternative to 
traditional land safaris. Your itinerary also includes the classic 
land safari in seldom-visited Botswana, a haven for nearly all of 
the southern African mammal species. Visit three UNESCO 
World Heritage sites, including one of the world’s Seven 
Natural Wonders, Zimbabwe’s incomparable Victoria Falls. 


Itinerary subject to change. Brochure available. 


INTERESTED IN EXPLORING 
THE LAST GREAT WILDERNESS 
OF ANTARCTICA? 


Based on alumni feedback, we are considering a possible excursion with Lindblad Expeditions/ 
National Geographic to Antarctica in 2018. If you would like to be included on a list of interested 


travelers, please email deb.stanfield@oberlin.edu. 


UPCOMING DESTINATIONS! SYMPHONY ON THE D 


ANUBE (JUNE 22-JULY 1, 2017) AND JAPAN (OCTOBER 11-22, 2017) 


Joffice/alumni/travel-tours/. If you would like to receive electronic news and brochures 


or more informatio ut alumni travel opportunities, visit http:/new.oberlin.edu: | | | 
ee ae 4 consider traveling with fellow Obies! Oberlin parents are always welcome! 


about our programs, please call 440-775-8692 or email deb.stantield@oberlin.edu. Please 


Class Notes 


INSIDE THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


OUR BIG, COMPLICATED OBERLIN FAMILY 


HIS SPRING I WAS HONORED TO PARTICIPATE IN OBERLIN ’S COMMENCEMENT/ 
Reunion Weekend and welcome the Class of 2016 to our ranks. It was a fun-filled weekend, 
particularly so because I celebrated my 30th reunion. I caught up with old friends, visited 
the Cat and the art museum, listened to music all across campus thanks to impromptu 
student and alumni concerts that celebrated the conservatory’s 150th anniversary, danced 
at the ‘Sco, and welcomed Latinx 2016 graduates into the alumni ranks. 

I was struck during my visit by the uniqueness of the place. If you’ve been back lately, you’ve 
probably experienced the same feeling. I’m guessing Oberlin still holds a special place in your 
heart—if it didn’t, I doubt you'd be reading this right now. It challenged us in ways that transformed, 
nurtured, and supported us. At Oberlin, we learned to think critically, to consider problems from 
various viewpoints, and to articulate arguments. We learned how to be stewards of the globe and 
citizens of the world. 

Not everyone on the planet understands this about Oberlin or our experiences there. The media 
have, recently, fallen upon the institution to highlight discussions and debates on campus without 
bothering to understand the broader context in which those conversations have occurred. There’s a 
reason Obies feel so passionately about issues on and off campus, and there’s a reason Obies feel so 
comfortable speaking their minds about them. They’ve been taught at Oberlin to speak out, to be 
bold, and to test boundaries. That’s what we value there, and that’s what we’ve always valued there. 
Would we want it any other way? 

Still, there’s so much that’s been lost in the shuffle lately. I'd like to highlight some of our recent 
major accomplishments and balance the impressions our media friends have highlighted to define us. 

The national accolades this year’s graduates garnered demonstrate that Oberlin remains one 
of the strongest liberal arts institutions in the country. Its academic rigor and fostering of students 
excellence yielded a Rhodes Scholar, a Marshall Scholar, two Watson Fellows, and a whopping 15 
Fulbright Fellowships. 

The Council for Advancement and Support of Education (CASE) named Brian Alegant, Barker 
Professor of Music Theory, the 2015 U.S. Professor of the Year for undergraduate institutions. He is 
the first music professor to be so honored and the second Oberlin professor (Steve Volk won the 
award in 2011). Natalie Winkelfoos, Delta Lodge Director of Athletics, was named the 2015 NCAA 
Division III Administrator of the Year by the National Association of Collegiate Women Athletics 
Administrators (NACWAA). It has been a banner year in many respects. 

During her Oberlin commencement address, Jessye Norman urged us to celebrate milestones and 
passages as a family. How appropriate a statement that was for us; for we are, for better or worse, a 
large and vocal and cantankerous and wonderful extended family. We disagree about stuff, and we 
have no problem articulating our positions to each other and those on the outside. 

But we're family, and the bonds we’ve constructed are so much stronger than the rifts perceived 
by outsiders who swoop in for a two-day visit and write stories that purport to characterize us 
accurately. It won’t take new graduates very long to realize how special this place is, and how 
important it has been in their lives. 

I welcome our new alumni to this wonderful, crazy, and brilliantly complicated family. I’m 
looking forward to seeing you at the ’Sco in 2021. 


LORRI OLAN ’87 


President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


the Los Angeles Philharmonic—and her family 
onto the set to meet the cast. Rex’s credits 
include playing Lloyd on the hit HBO series 


Entourage. 


1989 

Heidi Rabinowitz Estrin was nominated by the 
Association of Jewish Libraries for a 2016 
Fanny Goldstein Merit Award, named in honor 
of the librarian, social activist, and founder of 
National Jewish Book Month. Heidi was 
president of the Association of Jewish Libraries 
from 2012 to 2014, and she has been praised 
for her inclusivity, strength, and candor. She 
continues to serve on various AJL committees 
and maintains the group’s social media 


presence. [w] www.jewishlibraries.org 


1990s 


1990 

Zoe Zolbrod strives 
for the empower- 
ment of sexual 
abuse victims in her 
new book The 
Telling, which was 
published in May. 
Molested by her cousin when she was 5, Zoe 
remained silent about it for more than a decade. 
Through a series of disparate experiences— 


from hitchhiking cross country to giving birth 
to her children—she traces the development of 
her sexuality, her relationships with men, and 
her transition to motherhood, all in the shadow 
of her childhood abuse. Zoe is an editor at the 
online literary publication The Rumpus. 


19971 


Jessica Ames visited with and ran into many 
Oberlin friends last winter, including dinner 
with AmyRuth Goeldner McGraw ‘93 and her 
husband in Manhattan, and coffee in Brooklyn 
with Sari Wilson’90, whose book Girl Through 


CMA VIP 


Cyra Levenson’96 
has been named 
director of education 
and academic affairs 
at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 


Ames ‘91; Wilson ‘S90 


Glass Jessica had just read and was eager to 
discuss. And while dropping her son off for a 
wintertime camp sleepover in the city, she 
bumped into Julie Wiener ‘93 and Julie’s 
daughter. In February, Jessica performed in an 
evening-length modern dance piece with Vencl 
Dance at the Martha Graham Studio at 55 
Bethune St. “to the amazing music of com- 
poser Arlene Sierra ‘92!,” she says. With a 
friend, Rachel, who is from the town of Oberlin, 
Jessica attended a performance at the Abrons 
Arts Center of a trio by choreographer/ 
dancer Lionel Popkin ‘92, in which Lionel 
and Carolyn Hall ‘91 performed. She says she is 
“fortunate to live a few blocks from Makela 
Spielman ‘94 and her family, and my 12-year- 
old Ari enjoys playing math games with her 
kindergartener.” When Jessica wrote this, she 
was looking forward to hanging out with Johan 
deBesche and Sara Stackhouse, having dinner 
with Lori Weinblatt for Lori’s birthday, and 
attending her 25th reunion, traveling to 
campus with Danielle Kolker and rooming with 
Mary Alt. She also reports that, after writing her 
class note, she was heading out to the Park 
Slope food co-op, “where chances are I will run 
into some more Obies.” = Associate Professor 
Bronwen Wickkiser has been granted tenure in 
the classics department at Wabash College. 
With Wabash since 2013, Bronwen taught 
previously at Gustavus Adolphus College and 
Vanderbilt University. A specialist in Greek 
history and culture, she earned a master’s 
degree in Latin and a PhD in classics at the 


University of Texas. 


(hep 

Laura Kim Lee was 
named program 
officer at the Maine 
Community 
Foundation at the end 
of last year. She 
previously worked with 
McAllister & Quinn in 


OBEGLIN BLUIAN! MAGAZINE 


GRAMMY LOVES You 

The 2016 Grammy 
Award for best chamber 
music/small ensemble 
performance went to 
eighth blackbird’s 
“Filament.” The best 
opera recording winner, 
Ravel: L’Enfant Et Les 
Sortileges; Shéhérazade 
features mezzo-soprano 
Marie Lenormand ’99. 


Washington, D.C., and at 
Bowdoin College, where 
she was assistant dean of 
student affairs and adjunct 
lecturer in Asian studies. 
She serves as a deacon and 
volunteer at First Parish 


Church in Brunswick. = 
Gareth O.M.E. Roberts, an 
associate professor of mathematics at the 
College of the Holy Cross, has written a new 
interdisciplinary textbook called From Music to 
Mathematics: Exploring the Connections (Johns 
Hopkins University). Gareth still fondly recalls 
his Oberlin days. “My wonderful experience 
there continues to impact me in many positive 
ways, he says. “I actually used some of the texts 
from my courses at Oberlin—I took a class in 
the conservatory every semester—as source 
material for the book. Oberlin is mentioned in 
the very first paragraph of the preface to the 
book.” [e] groberts@holycross.edu 


1993 

Zak Berkman is the producing director of 
People’s Light near Philadelphia. The world 
premiere of his play, The Harassment of Iris 
Malloy, took place there in June with his wife, 


Teri Lamm, in the cast. 


1994 

Robert Gunn, an associate professor of English 
at the University of Texas at El Paso, has written 
a new book, Ethnology and Empire: Languages, 
Literature, and the Making of the North 
American Borderlands. In it, he puts into 
context the developing political, scientific, and 


literary networks that connected ideas, lan- 


guages, and Native peoples in light of westward 
expansion. #® In late 2013, Teresa Heinz Housel 
and her husband, Timothy, sold their house and 
most of their belongings, quit their jobs, and 
moved to Wellington, New Zealand. Teresa had 
spent a sabbatical at Massey University there 
while on the communications faculty at Hope 
College in Michigan. She is now a plain English 
trainer at Write Limited and an adjunct faculty 
member at the Open Polytechnic of New 
Zealand. She'd love to hear from any alumni in 
the area. [e] teresa.housel@gmail.com 


195 

David Neal shuttered his North Carolina 
criminal defense practice in the summer of 
2015 to begin work with the Southern 
Environmental Law Center in Chapel Hill. His 
first essay, about his family’s connections to 
organized white supremacy in the 1950s and 
how racism of that era still affects modern 
society, was published in Scalawag and 
promoted by The New York Times’ Now app. 


“As I continue to work on racial justice issues, I 


am always happy when I run into other 
Oberlin alums who are also in the struggle,” 
David writes. [w] http://www.scalawagmaga- 
zine.org/articles/hiding-in-plain-sight 

# Amy Ralston was a recipient of a Presidential 
Early Career Award for Scientists and Engineers 
from President Barack Obama. “I am so proud 
of my alma mater that I'd like to help everyone 
see that good things come to Oberlin alumni,” 
says Amy, who was invited to the White House 
for a ceremony in the spring. 


1998 

Wayne Miller has released a fourth collection 
of poetry called Post, in which he takes on 
issues of random violence, debt passed down 
through generations, and other contemporary 
blights on society. “In this world, every box 
could be a bomb and what comes after is what is 


WIRE TRANSFER 
Christopher 
Bedford ’00 was 
named director of 
the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. 
He will take the 
post in August. 


Class Notes 


lived,” Wayne writes. ® Owen Okie is featured 
in The Wisdom of Not Knowing, a collection 
of essays by Buddhist-influenced psycho- 
therapists. Owen’s contribution explores the | 
perspective of an herbalist. = Waybound, the 
second volume in the acclaimed “Books of 
Ore” Trilogy, cowritten by Benny Zelkowicz 
and published by Disney-Hyperion, was 
released in April. A fantasy adventure about | 
two kids who discover a world of living 
metal, the series has been called a “Seuss-ian 
political allegory for a new generation.” 


Learn more at booksofore.com. | 


2000 

Pianist Spencer Myer 
has been appointed 
artist-teacher of 


piano and collabora- | 


tive piano at the 
Longy School of 
Music of Bard 
College in Boston. 
His new CD, 
featuring rags by William Bolcom, was 


released in May 2016 on the Steinway & 
Sons label. [w] 
Aileen Seoane was recently selected to 


www.spencermyer.cOmM # 


participate in the Next Generation Latino 
Philanthropy Leadership Program, which 
supports training of emerging Latino 
philanthropic leaders in the public and 
nonprofit sectors. 


2004 

Tina Bosch Ladd and 
welcomed twin 
daughters, Evelyn 
(pictured on left) 
and Isla, on October 
24, 2015. “Everyone 


is doing great!” they 


report. 


2005 


On June 17, 2015, Wilson Skinner and | 


Angela Madonia welcomed their second 
child, Cosmo Theodor. He joins big sister 


Noah Grace, who turned 2 last November. 


Wilson completed his teaching credentials 
and master’s degree at the University of San 


Francisco and has worked as a special 


educator at a middle school in San Francisco 


since 2011. The family lives in Berkeley, Calif. 


2007 

Aguayo 10 and Andy Bartholomew 
were married at the Castle Green in Pasadena 
on November 7, 2015. They live in San 
Francisco. Obies in attendance included (from 
lett to nen) irly Hodes ‘09, Phillip Kurs, Greg 


brite and groom, Morgan Aguayo ‘14, Ilse 


Aarshall Duer-Balkind O06, and Darrin 


3 (not in picture). 


2008 


Jackelyn Golden Orabone and Tyle 
were married October 17, 2015, in Cleveland. 


Pisceal ~ 
rabpone 


Obies in attendance were ances: to fot right 
of the brie) from L to EER 


an SeOt pictured—the| bride’ grandmother, 
Hibschman Golden ‘41. Jackelyn com- 

pleted fe PhD in pathology at Case Western 

Reserve University in August of 2015 and Tyler 


TWO BUCK LUCK 

H. Luke Shaefer ’01 

and Kathryn J. Edin won 
the 2016 Hillman Prize for 
Book Journalism for 

$2.00 a Day: Living on 
Almost Nothing in America. 
The prizes honor investiga- 
tive journalism and 
commentary in service of 
the common good. 


works as the IT manager for a small consulting 
firm in Cleveland. 


2009 

Jenna Lindeke and Coulter Heavenrich were 
married on August 8, 2015 in Stillwater, Minn. 
Obies in attendance included maid of honor 
Lisa Curtis Saunders 07, Shannon Andrews ‘07, 


shelley Qian, Jeremy Legister ‘10, Alex Ogilvy 


‘11, Alan Heavenrich ‘76, and Ted Heavenrich 
74. After the wedding, the couple moved to 


Zushi, Japan, where Coulter serves aboard the 
USS Stethem and Jenna pursues international 
development and peace work in Japan’s 
nonprofit sector. 
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2010 

and David Tran were 
married September 13, 2015, in Shelbyville, 
Mich. Alumni in attendance were 2010 


ml loos oe Mayla Rrandt Er Cc 
lassmates Aavia Brandt, CMily Finke}, Fra 
Holloman Se 
JIUTTT av q | 

inompson, Awa i> 
David \Alimhe ; 
boyd Wimberly h Wimberly; F 

on, Hira RI 


| 


both ‘11; and 


Crystal d Webster 12. Tanya 
Rose! 7 photographed the event. 
@: a Alicia and 
' Se. David live in 
Cleveland. 
a 


married Nat 
Gelb July 4, 
2015, in 


por se ORES Hudson, 

N.Y. Obies in attendance were Emma Waitor 
jesse Shapell, Julia Metzner, Jon Beele 
Olfson, Talia Brooks-Salzman, Emily Ar 

ilia Shield, | ‘nga ‘01. N 
Xander Woolve 8 

Jan Hillman ‘08, and 
POD GOD 


} 'NQ | r 
Q7; Orabone ‘08; Lindeke ‘09; Smith-Tran ‘10 


married 
Ryan Costello on September 6, 2015, 
in Arlington, Va. They live in 
Washington, D.C. 


2013 


A 


and Lauren Muscott were 
married August 8, 2015, in Columbus, 
Ohio. They were joined by numerous 


Oberlin classmates and alumni (starting 


back row, left to right): Eli Zaleznit 
Carolyn | Eck, Megan 
Walkennorst, Kris r 14 
Patri rty Margaret Nict Is, Noel 
f nA Dardick. Henry Towbir 
7 S t € if Mil Bh Tel , 
1vy La Vov, Alex Amlie-Wolf, Billy 
Broderick, Willla Vod L ra 
f\ Jia t 1K an 
Kell! t and Kate 


2015 

is associate organist and 
choirmaster at the Church of the Advent 
in Boston. She provides service music on 
the historic Aeolian-Skinner organ, Op. 
940, and directs two choirs in weekly 
services, evensongs, and concerts. Prior to 
her fall 2015 appointment, Katelyn 
performed concerts in Germany, Belgium, 
Russia, and France through a Fulbright 


grant. She was based in Toulouse, France. 


CLASS NOTES are prepared from a variety 

of sources, including news media reports, press 
releases, and other material sent to us. Send 
your news—and high-resolution images—to 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


Losses 


Faculty, Staff, and Friends 

Mary Jeanette Durling 57 earned a master’s 
degree from Manhattanville College and 
studied engineering at Norwalk State 
Technical College in Connecticut. She began 
her career as a civic-minded elementary 
school art teacher, progressing through a 
variety of roles before retiring as assistant 
dean of students at Oberlin College. Her 
work included serving as executive director of 
the Firelands Association for the Visual Arts 
and an ever-increasing role in numerous 
capacities at the college, among them Upward 
Bound teacher; assistant to the vice president 
for external affairs; and coordinator of the 
John Frederick Oberlin Society, the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration Planning 
Committee, and the inauguration of Fred 
Starr. She served for four years as director of 
the McNair Post-Baccalaureate Achievement 
Program, which helped students of color earn 
employment on Wall Street. Ever committed 
to numerous social and civic causes, she was 
the first female president of the Oberlin 
Rotary Club, and she served for years on the 
Oberlin City Council. She was married to 
author and fitness advocate James Fixx 57 
and later married Douglas H. Kirtz. She died 
February 4, 2016, leaving four children, three 
stepchildren, and seven grandchildren. 

# Dr. Robert Henry Grimm received a PhD 
from Duke University and continued 
postdoctoral research and teaching at the 
University of lowa before joining the Oberlin 
faculty. He taught in the philosophy depart- 
ment for 40 years before retiring in 2000. 

He taught widely across the curriculum; 
metaphysics, theory of knowledge, and the 
history of philosophy were his particular 
interests. He was a key contributor over many 
years to the design and program planning 

for the Oberlin Colloquium in Philosophy, 

a nationally recognized forum for the 
presentation of new work in the field. Dr. 
Grimm died March 27, 2016. His wife, Linda, 
two daughters, and a son survive him. 

# Ann Medwetz spent 15 years in the 
corporate world as a marketing and commu- 
nications manager before becoming director 
of development communications at Oberlin 
in 2010. She worked closely with colleagues in 
the development and communications offices 
on the Oberlin Illuminate campaign, major 
gift and planned giving projects, annual fund 
appeals, Board of Trustee communications, 
and much more. She lived in North Ridgeville, 


Ohio, where she enjoyed cooking and hosting 
family gatherings and holiday meals. Ms. 
Medwetz died March 4, 2016, of an apparent 
heart condition. She leaves her husband, 
Tommy, a daughter, and a sister. # Emeritus 
Professor of Philosophy Dr. Daniel Merrill 
followed undergraduate study at Princeton 
University with a PhD from the University of 
Minnesota. In 1962 he began teaching 
philosophy at Oberlin, and spent 36 years 
with the college. He edited and authored a 
number of publications, most notably his 
book, Augustus de Morgan and the Logic of 
Relations. In retirement, he and his wife spent 
time with friends and family both in Oberlin 
and in Jackson Hole, Wyo., where they bought 
a small house they called “Salem” in 1987. 
There they continued their love of music by 
attending the summer Grand Teton Music 
Festival. Dr. Merrill was also deeply engaged 
with local land and conservation issues. He 
died March 13, 2016, after a brief hospitaliza- 
tion. His wife, Marly, two children, and four 
grandchildren survive him. = Leslie Miller 
was an assistant to the director of the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum from 1990 through 
2007. A graduate of Bates College, Ms. Miller 
was an artist who produced paintings, 
collages, drawings, and photographs. She also 
wrote poetry, publishing a chapbook in 2007, 
themed around the years of the baby boom, 
called Boom Time. Her work was shown in 
group and solo exhibitions in Boston, Atlanta, 
Miami, Jerusalem, and Tel Aviv, and she also 
participated in shows throughout Ohio, 
including the 1993 May Show at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. In 2013, Lorain 
County Community College’s Beth K. Stocker 
Center hosted “Paper Painting Before 
Radiation,’ a solo retrospective exhibition of 
her work. She held artist residencies at the 
Contemporary Artists Center in North Adams 
Mass., and at I-Park in East Haddam, Conn. 
She died March 9, 2016, leaving her daughter 
and daughter-in-law. 


> 


1S, 

An avid lover of history, Alfred Nye Fauver 
taught and coached for nearly 30 years at high 
schools across the northeastern U.S. He 
earned a master’s degree in American history 
at Wesleyan College and entered the U.S. 
Coast Guard during WWII. With Bertha, his 
wife of 74 years, he eventually bought a home 
in the mountains of New Hampshire, and 
they dedicated the surrounding land asa 


nature preserve. For many years, he lived and 
worked at Camp Pemigewassett, which his 
family founded in 1908. Mr. Fauver died 
February 13, 2016, at the age of 100. His wife, 
three sons, seven grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren survive him. 


1938 

Sylvia Solender Shapiro was a teacher at the 
Westbury Friends School in New York and a 
leader in her local community arts and library 
programs. Ms. Shapiro died January 30, 2016, 
leaving two daughters and a son, as well as 
numerous grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren. She was preceded in death by her 
husband of 50 years, Louis Shapiro. 


1940 

In his final year of life, Rev. George Pierson 
Dominick celebrated his 70th anniversary as a 
minister with the United Church of Christ. He 
served initially as pastor of a church in Concord, 
N.H., but found his calling as a clinical chaplain. 
He was the first Protestant chaplain at St. Louis 
Hospital, and he worked for many years in 
federal prisons, mental hospitals, and drug- 
rehabilitation facilities. Rev. Dominick died 
January 1, 2016, leaving his wife, Jackie, a 
daughter and stepson, and six grandchildren. 

# James Pirtle enjoyed a long career as chief 
investment officer at Guardian Life Insurance in 
New York City. He married Lucy Weeks ’41 and 
served in the U.S. Army during WWII. Mr. 
Pirtle died August 12, 2015, and is survived by a 
daughter and five grandchildren, including 
Jason Sokol ’99 and Nina Morrison ’03. 


1941 

Jean S. Hamlin died August 7, 2015. She was 
married to Cyrus Hamlin, who preceded her in 
death. Two daughters, a son, eight grandchil- 
dren, and 13 great-grandchildren survive her. 
# Alice G. Yocom was a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Bethlehem, Pa., and a 
longtime supporter of the Bach Choir. Ms. 
Yocom died December 1 4, 2015, following the 
death of her husband, Willis H. Yocom °40. 
Two daughters, a son, and four grandchildren 
survive her. 


1942 

Jean Dale McGiffert Jaggard was a kindergar- 
ten teacher. She died December 29, 2015, and is 
survived by Ced Jaggard, her husband of more 
than 72 years, 49 of which were spent living 
near Milwaukee, Wis. 


1943 
Dr. Robert Bunker Finkle received a PhD in 


industrial and personnel psychology at the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1950. He was an avid 
reader of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. He 
was preceded in death by his wife of more than 
60 years, Carol Berman Finkle ‘45, whom he 
met while they were students at Oberlin. 

# Gwendolyn J. Kaag, a graduate of South Side 
High School in Fort Wayne, Ind., died January 
26, 2016. Her son survives her. 


MEMORIAL MINUTE 


W. Dean Wolfe 
1930-2015 


\ Memorial 
‘ - minutes for 

j s. faculty members 

ie 3 ys who retired 

4 decades earlier 

are difficult to 
compose. Most 
current faculty 
probably never 
knew him. His 
department no longer exists. His failing 


ago. Writing such a minute for Dean 
has been fairly simple. He was a man 
of great accomplishment whose contri- 
butions to the college and the town 
were significant and long lasting. 

Dean joined the faculty as an 
instructor in what was then the 
Communications Studies Department. 
He was also director of the Speech 
Clinic, a pre-professional program 
serving the speech and hearing needs 
of students and townspeople as well 
as preparing Oberlin students for 
graduate work in audiology and speech 


therapy. His professional skills impacted 
many, but my favorite story was told to 
me by a woman who has lived her entire 


life in Oberlin, Penny Locke. 
She described her son who did not 
speak until age 4. When he finally 


began to speak, he stuttered. Even after 


therapy, his stuttering increased and 
his speech was high pitched, almost 
squeaking. She described it ”...as 
sounding like fingernails on a chalk 
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health led to his moving to Arizona years 


1944 

Lois Dambach Forbush was a longtime teacher 
at the Friends School of Baltimore, where she 
worked for many years alongside her teacher- 
husband, Bliss Forbush Jr.’44, whom she met 


and married while both were students at Oberlin. 


She became known for teaching fourth-graders 
about comparative sexuality in her “chicken 
science” classes, and she volunteered and served 
as a trustee and board member for numerous 
community health groups. She died December 


board.” Nothing seemed to help, and 
the boy's confidence and academic 
performance plummeted. 

Dean was an accomplished gardener, 
and one day while at Locke's garden 
center, the Lockes sought his advice. 

As the boy's mother put it, “Instead of 
recommending a new speech therapist 
or program for our son, without a 
moment's hesitation Dean offered to 
help him. He asked us to drop him off 
at his home every day at 4 p.m. Dean 
worked with the child until he was able 
to speak clearly and in a normal tone. 
Dean gave him, a child he did not know, 
a remarkable gift which stayed with him 
for the rest of his life.” His unselfish 
efforts are part of his accomplished life. 

It is ironic that just this past month 
President Obama reached out to the 
Cuban people. Dean did that years 
ago when he led efforts to increase 
dialogue among Cubans, Americans, and 
Russians. He chaired the college's 
Religious Studies Committee, and it is 
nice to be able to recognize another: 
of his accomplishments in these 
strained times: Dean was instrumental 
in making Yom Kippur an official college 
holiday. Deeply religious and a stalwart 
member of the local Episcopal Church, 
he exerted great effort to ensure that 
people of all beliefs had opportunities 
to gather and worship and to be part 
of this, our community. 

His first wife died, and he later 
married Caroline Spohnholtz ‘68. That 
union lasted 46 years until his death. 
Together they raised four children: 
Karen Shriver, Katherine Wolfe, Kirstin 
Flores, and Deanna Bouman. There are 
nine grandchildren. 


18, 2015. Her son and daughter, three 


granddaughters, and a great-granddaughter 
survive her. 


1946 

Dr. Samuel B. Hagner was one of the first 
psychoanalysts to practice in New Hampshire. 
Before his senior year at Oberlin, he enlisted 
in the U.S. Army during WWII and served 

as a medical corpsman with the unit that 
liberated the Dachau concentration camp. 


Dean's involvement in the lives of 
his children and those of the town 
was substantial. He was elected to the 
Oberlin School Board and served on it 
for eight years, including two terms 
as president. In that capacity he did 
the research and argued for the naming 
of the Oberlin Middle School in honor 
of John Mercer Langston. He carried 
his love for education over to the college, 
where he served as director of the 
Teachers’ Academy. 

Dean Wolfe died of complications 
related to Parkinson's in Youngtown, 
Arizona on August 10, 2015. He labored 
so others might learn for 30 years, 
retiring in 1993. Yet, even his health 
difficulties did not stop his life-long 
string of accomplishments. As part of 
his therapy, he studied painting at the 
Muhammad Ali Parkinson's program 
in Arizona. His wife, Caroline, sent me 
several of his paintings and, while 
they may never hang in the Allen Art 
Museum, they capture the desert 
culture he observed daily very well. 
Another accomplishment. 

In his earlier years, Dean was a 
collegiate tennis champion, a surgical 
and medical technician in the U.S. Army, 
and he taught for a while at Indiana 
University before coming to Oberlin. He 
was a good, decent man, a proud father 
and husband, and a stalwart member of 
this community. He was a nice man. 

As Mrs. Locke stated to me, “speak- 
ing clearly is something we simply 
take for granted, until we know and love 


- someone who cannot.” 


—James Leo Walsh, Professor Emeritus 


_ of Sociology, presented to the General 
Faculty, April 1, 2016 


Losses 


1949 
Hilda Elizabeth Roben married Jack Moeller ’49 


on commencement day and enjoyed living in 
numerous locales, including Princeton, N.J.; 
Switzerland; Germany; and finally Rochester 
Hills, Mich. She worked as a lab technician and 
manager of a doctor’s office, and she was active 
with Oakland University. She leaves her husband, 
a son and daughter, and three grandchildren. 


Manhattan, and finally of the Ethical Culture 
Fieldston Lower School in the Bronx. He was 
the coauthor of Adventures With Children in 
Early School Years, which is still in print, and 
the creator of Wit Twisters, rhyming word 
puzzles that appeared weekly in the Saturday 
Review of Literature. In 1973 he settled in 
Greenport, Long Island, where he tutored 
youngsters, became a highly regarded voice 


He often shared his experiences overseas, which 
he said shaped the path of his life, with others 
through presentations to schoolchildren and at 
the U.S. Holocaust Museum. He attended 
medical school at Temple University and 
enjoyed the outdoors throughout his life. Dr. 
Hagner died February 1, 2016. Liz, his wife of 
65 years, predeceased him. Two sons, a 
daughter, and nine grandchildren survive him. 


# Arthur Swan traveled throughout the United 
States as a member of the Robert Shaw Chorale, 
and in Europe as a member of the cast of 
Oklahoma! After injuring his vocal chords, Mr. 
Swan became an educator, teaching in London 
and Wimbledon and, later, becoming the 
principal of the New Lincoln School, then of 
the Professional Children’s School in 


APPRECIATION 


William E. Bigglestone: 


Remembering 
Our First Archivist 


I"'z ies 


The Oberlin College 
Archives celebrates its 
50th anniversary this 
year, but we do so with 
heavy hearts. The 
college's first archivist, 
William E. Bigglestone, 


passed away February 20, 


2016, in Tucson, Arizona, at the age of 91. 
He established Oberlin’s archives and 


served as archivist for 20 years, beginning 


in 1966. He played string bass in several 
local bands from 1946 through 1950. 
Born in Chicago in 1924, he served 
with the U.S. Army in the Pacific during 
WW Il before receiving a BA degree in 
history from the University 
of Arizona in 1950 and an MA in history 
at Stanford University in 1951. 
Before coming to Oberlin, Bill was a 
corporate archivist for the Firestone 


Tire and Rubber Company in Akron, Ohio, 


and an archivist with the National 
Archives and Records Administration 
in Washington D.C., where he learned 
from Theodore Schellenberg and other 
distinguished archivists. 


His long career in archival administra- 


tion grew out of a strong interest in 


coach, and, as a flutist, participated in many 
musical events. In 2014 he and his wife moved 
to Tbilisi, Republic of Georgia, his wife’s 
homeland. Mr. Swan died there on August 15, 
2015. He his survived by his wife, Gulnara 
Tserekizde, and his longtime partner, Robert 
Hood, along with numerous relatives, includ- 
ing his brother, Jon ’50. 


history. In addition to setting up the 
college archives, he wrote articles and 
books about Oberlin. His 1982 book 
They Stopped in Oberlin: Black Residents 
and Visitors of the Nineteenth Century, 
a collection of histories of black families, 
is still considered an important resource 
for Oberlin history. Other works include 
Oberlin: From War to Jubilee 1866-1883, 
the history of Oberlin after the Civil War, 
and The Journal of Russell T. Hall 1863, 
the two-volume notebook diary of the 
19th-century veteran and Oberlin 
student, Class of 1865. 

Bill was a member of the Society of 
American Archivists and was named a 
SAA Fellow in 1968. He was a member 
of the first Council of the Society of Ohio 
Archivists in 1969-70, served on the 
Oberlin City Records Commission, and 
was a board member of the Oberlin 
Historical and Improvement 
Organization. He was an annual lecturer 
at university archivist Ruth Helmuth’s 
workshop at the College and University 
Archives Institute given at Case Western 
Reserve University from 1969 to 1980, 

After retiring from Oberlin in 1986, 

Bill moved to Tucson, Arizona, with his 
second wife, Kay Woodruff Ruckman 
Bigglestone ‘61. He researched and wrote 
books about Tucson history, including 
one he wrote with Kay's assistance about 
Tucson's Catalina Vista. In 2005, he 
received the Oberlin Heritage Center's 
“Community Historian of the Year Award.” 


1950 


human resources. He served in the U.S. Navy 
during WWII and earned an MBA from 
Syracuse University. In retirement he volun- 
teered as a broadcaster on his local classical 


The late Geoffrey Blodgett ‘53, Oberlin 
professor of history, said that Bill knew 
Oberlin history as well as anyone in town, 
and that he had a passion for accuracy. 
Marlene Merrill, an Oberlin affiliate 
scholar and longtime friend, remembers 
him as a quiet, dedicated, unassuming 
person who made the college archives a 
welcoming place for all researchers. 

“The job hasn't changed much, even 

with the introduction of computerized 
information,” Bill said when he prepared 
to retire. “Computers make life a little 
easier, but in archiving you're always 
dealing with the actual materials.” 

Bill's impact on the archives is still 
evident today. He developed the classifi- 
cation scheme for the archival holdings, 
wrote descriptions and provided detailed 
notes about collections, and created an 
index card system that still helps staff 
members track down collections and 
materials in the archives efficiently. 

Bill provided us with a great foundation 
that continues to help us preserve and 
make available the rich history of Oberlin. 
We will always be inspired by his com- 
mitment to Oberlin and his efforts to 
make the archives a welcoming place 

for campus and community members 
and visiting researchers. 

Bill is survived by his wife and a son, 
Mark. His first wife, Mary Markley Grady, 
and his daughter, Leah, predeceased him. 

—Ken Grossi, Oberlin College Archivist 


Garth Dimon worked for Bristol-Myers for 25 
years, retiring in 1988 as senior vice president of 


music station in Connecticut and enjoyed 
hosting friends for live classical music. Mr. 
Dimon died February 9, 2014. He is survived 
by his wife of 64 years, Sally °49, and four 
children, including Leslie Dimon Diamond _’83. 
# Raised on a farm in Oberlin, Dr. Stanley W. 
Smith was nearly killed by a sniper’s bullet 
during service in the U.S. Army’s 44th Infantry 
Division during WWII. He returned home to 
earn bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
Oberlin and a PhD from the University of 
Michigan. A biophysical and psychophysical 
scientist, he was a professor at the Ohio State 
University for 20 years and made presentations 
at conferences around the world. Dr. Smith 
died December 16, 2015. His wife Betty, two 
sons and two daughters, five grandchildren, 
and two great-grandchildren survive him. 

= Nancy Katharine Woods was a clinical 
psychologist. She died December 27, 2015, 
leaving four daughters. 


1953 

Alice Brady Gruenwedel taught German and 
French at Fairleigh Dickinson University, a 
career informed by her great passion for travel 
and language. She married professor Dieter W. 
Gruenwedel and participated in numerous 
groups with other faculty spouses, and she 
served 20 years as a docent at the Crocker Art 
Museum in Sacramento, Calif., and at the 
University of California, Davis Arboretum. Ms. 
Gruenwedel died September 21, 2015. Her 
husband of 55 years predeceased her. Two sons, 
a daughter, and three granddaughters survive 
her.s Margaret Miner “Peg” Morton was a 
Quaker activist throughout her life with groups 
including the Committee in Solidarity with the 
Central American People (now the Latin 
America Solidarity Committee), Witness for 
Peace, and Women in Black, and she was proud 
to have been arrested numerous times for her 
acts of civil disobedience. She earned a master’s 
degree in history and a teaching certificate from 
the University of Chicago. Ms. Morton died 
December 19, 2015, following an intentional 
end-of-life fast. Three daughters and five 
grandchildren survive her. Her memoir, Feeling 
Light Within, I Walk: Tales, Adventures, and 
Reflections of a Quaker Activist, is available at 
www.feelinglightwithin.com. 


1954 

Richard Lewis Lammers graduated from 
Heidelberg College and accepted a three-year 
assignment in Japan, where he married fellow 
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missionary Martha Lewis. After their initial stint 
together overseas, he earned a master’s degree in 
divinity from Oberlin while serving a pair of 
rural churches. He later earned a master of 
divinity degree from Vanderbilt University. In 
1969, Rev. Lammers and his wife directed the 
Good Neighbor Christian Center in Japan. In 
retirement back in America, Rev. Lammers was 
active with his local church and choir and took 
up environmental and community causes. He 
died February 2, 2016, leaving his wife of 66 years, 
four children, four grandchildren, and a 
great-grandchild. 


1956 

A professor at the University of Chicago, Dr. John 
Light was one of the first scientists to describe 
the dynamics of chemical reactions on a 
molecular scale and was the longtime editor of 
the Journal of Chemical Physics. He earned a PhD 
from Harvard University. In addition to his 
Chicago appointment, he conducted research at 
various institutions and consulted for the 
Institute for Defense Analyses, IBM Research 
Laboratories, and the Lawrence Livermore 
Laboratory. He was a fellow of the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, the American Physical Society, and 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Dr. Light died January 18, 2016, 
leaving his wife, Phyllis Kittel; three sons by his 
first wife, the late Nancy Seaburg Light; and 10 
grandchildren. = A respected neurosurgeon for 
more than 30 years, Dr. George Charles 
Stevenson pioneered a procedure for accessing 
the base of the brain. He attended medical school 
at Case Western Reserve University and married 
Jeannette Steurrys, with whom he raised five 
children. He later married Jana Burton, and 
together they ran his medical practice as well as a 
grizzly bear anatomy research program. Dr. 
Stevenson died January 14, 2016—his 81st 
birthday—and is survived by his wife, five daugh- 
ters, two sons, and 13 grandchildren. 


1960 

Originally a documentary filmmaker in Boston, 
Austin Lamont taught for three years at Ohio 
University and produced Film Comment 
magazine. In 1984, he relocated to Santa Fe, N.M., 
where he became an expert on Western art 
photography, working for a decade at the Andrew 
Smith Gallery. After Oberlin, he earned a degree 
from Boston University. Mr. Lamont died 
January 16, 2016. Four children and eight 
grandchildren survive him. = Trained in music 


theory, composition, organ, piano, harpsichord, 


conducting, and vocal music, Robert 
Schuneman was a music-publishing executive 
and the longtime owner of ECS Music 
Publishing. He earned a bachelor of music 
degree from Valparaiso University and a 
master’s in musicology from Stanford 
University. His career included stints as a 
teacher at the Oberlin Conservatory, Boston 
Conservatory of Music, New England 
Conservatory of Music, and Westminster Choir 
College. His wife preceded him in death. 


1962 

Dr. Sidney R. Waldman devoted 45 years to 
teaching American politics at Haverford 
College. In retirement, he dedicated his efforts 
to researching a perceived lack of compassion 
among U.S. voters. His great love of discussing 
and writing about religion, philosophy, and 
government resulted in a pair of books, 

The God in Us and What Is God in Us? anda 
24-minute video, An Experience of the 

Divine. Dr. Waldman died March 23, 2016. 
His wife, Kay Albertson Reed ’64, two children, 
two stepchildren, and four grandchildren 
survive him. 


1965 

Frederic W. Bench was a professor of German 
at Marshall University as well as a cab driver. 
He earned a master’s degree in German at 
Cornell University and played piano at 
Avondale United Methodist Church. Mr. Bench 
died December 1, 2015, leaving many loved 
ones. 


1967 

An accomplished concert pianist, Elizabeth 
Marks raised two sons with her husband, 
Michael Davis Marks. Ms. Marks died February 
3, 2016. She was preceded in death by her 
husband and is survived by her sons. 


1994 

Dr. Corinne Eve Nicole Alexander was a 
professor of agricultural economics and an 
extension economist at Purdue University. A 
rare triple major at Oberlin—she earned 
degrees in biology, economics, and environ- 
mental studies—she went on to receive a PhD 
in agricultural economics from the University 
of California, Davis. Among many passions, 
she enjoyed working with farmers and 
improving food security globally through 
various projects in Africa. Dr. Alexander died 


January 8, 2016, leaving many loved ones. 


ENDQUOTES 


“The cause of 
freedom is not 
the cause of a 
race or a sect, a 
party or a class— 
it is the cause 
of humankind, 
the very 
birthright of 
humanity.” 


Anna Julia Cooper, Class of 1884; it’s among 
13 inspirational quotes printed on the pages of the 
U.S. passport, and the only one by a woman 


‘Hes going to enroll 
as afreshman at 
Oberlin College and be 
treated like a god." 


Actor and television writer Peter Grosz, 

panelist on NPR's quiz program “Wait Wait 

Don't Tell Me,” answering the question, 
“What will Bernie Sanders do next?" 


~ Lhe one thing: that 
kind of bothers me 
sometimes—even 
though I joke about 
it, too—is when people 
are like, ‘Oh, she’s 
not the real one,’ 
It’s like, ‘OK, I’m still 
a real person!” 


Taylor Swift '16, second cousin to the pop singer of 
the same name, in Seventeen magazine 


“Hot damn. 


Iwona 
soddamn 
Pulitzer. 
Tnank you 
to this 
wondertul 
magazine 
for letting 
me mouth 
ofr and think 
out loud.” 


New Yorker writer Emily Nussbaum ‘88, referring 
to the New Yorker, on Twitter 


“When I see my 


psychotherapist and 
describe my 
nightmares, they are 
always about 
elementary and high 
school. Rarely, if 
ever, about Oberlin. 
So that would be a 
good tag line: 
‘Oberlin: the least 
traumatic education.” 


Gary Shteyngart ‘95, during his Oberlin College 
convocation talk in the : pring 


“It was a great 
feeling. And it was 
kind of ridiculous 
how good a feeling 
it was because 

it’s not practical. 
It’s just a cool 
object, a beautiful 
object. I really love 
it, but it’s not 
Earth-changing.” 


on calculating the formula to create a 120-sided die 
for the Dice Lab, at NewYorker.com 


“Still, if | were ever 


ike Emily in Our 
Town, permitted 
to relive one day 
of my checkered 
past, | would 
choose a beautiful 
October afternoon 
IN Oberlin, when 
all the world 

was YOUN. 


Michael Dirda ‘70, in his 2015 book Browsings: A 
Year of Reading, Collecting, and Living With Books 
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accredited by ArbNet. The arboretum 
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tional programs about the value of sustainable arboriculture. 
endal.org/arboretum to learn more about the area’s newest arboretum. 


Bartram 
Arboretum 


at 

Kendal 

at 
Oberlin 4 
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Photo by William H. Webb, Infinity Studi 


Kendal residents have moved to Oberlin from 36 different states. A any are Oberlin College 
alumni and faculty. Contact us today to learn more about our life plan community, located 
less than one mile from Oberlin College and the Conservatory of Music. ee | 


KENDAL ad Oberli 
Together, transforming the experience ofaging. _ 


600 Kendal Drive * Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
1-800-548-9469 * KaO.Kendalorg 


Follow us at Facebook.com/KendalatOberlin. 
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